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CONSTITUTION DAY 


Celebration by the New Hampshire Society, S.A. R, Sept. 17, 1921 


The National Society of the pat- 
riotic order, known as the Sons of the 
American Revolution, has been deep- 
ly interested for some years past, in 
promoting, through the various State 
Societies, the appropriate celebration 
of “Constitution Day,” on the anni- 
versary of the adoption and signing 
of the Constitution of the United 
States by the Convention which fram- 
ed it, at Philadelphia, Pa., September 
17, 1787. 

Several of the State Societies had 
already established the custom of 
properly observing the memorable 
day, which is of equal importance in 
American history with the Fourth of 
July or “Independence Day,” but it 
was not until the present year that the 
New Hampshire Society took action 
in the premises. 

At its last annual meeting, April 17, 
the society voted to hold a formal cel- 
ebration of the day in Concord, and 
a committee of three, consisting of 
Henry H. Metcalf, Charles E. Staniels 
and Will B. Howe, was appointed by 
the President—Ashley K. Hardy of 
Hanover— to make the necessary ar- 
rangements. The committee proceed- 
ed to the performance of its duties, the 
most important object being to secure 
the services, as orator of the day, of 
a competent person for the perform- 
ance of the task. Hon. Edgar Ald- 
rich, Judge of the U. S. District Court 
for New Hampshire, had tentatively 
accepted an invitation to perform the 
service in question, when he met with 
the accident that eventually resulted in 
his death and it was not till shortly 
before the recent recess of Congress 


that he finally gave notice of his in- 
ability to render the service required. 

The Congressional recess, liberating 
from the public service for a time 
the members of the New Hampshire 
delegation, opened the way for secur- 
ing a substitute for the service, in the 
person of Hon. Sherman E. Burroughs 
of Manchester, representative in Con- 
gress from the First New Hampshire 
District, whose legal training, schol- 
arly attainments and an intimate know- 
ledge of state and national history. 
admirably qualified him for the work. 

The hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in the State House, was 
decided to be the proper place in which 
to hold the observance and His Ex- 
cellency, Governor Albert O. Brown, 
kindly consented upon invitation, to 
serve as president of the day. 

The co-operation of Rumford 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. E. Scott Owen, 
Regent, was secured, which or- 
ganization, through the chairman of 
its music committee, Miss Ada M. 
Aspinwall, arranged the musical part 
of the programme. The hour of 11 
o’clock, a. m., was fixed for the 
opening of the exercises, which had 
been extensively advertised in the 
press and otherwise. 

Shortly after the hour designated 
the audience assembled in the hall, 
which, it myst be admitted was dis- 
appointingly small, was called to order 
by the president of the society, Prof. 
Hardy, who said: 

Before I have the honor of pre- 
senting Governor Brown as the chair- 
man of this occasion it will, I think, 
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be appropriate to say a few words 
regarding the origin and purposes of 
Constitution Day. 

The year 1917, in which we en- 
tered the World War, witnessed a 
very general and salutary reassertion 
of basic American principles. Loyal, 
thoughtful Americans, from whatever 
race descended, of whatever religious 
creed and political affiliation, found 
a common rallying-point in the doc- 
trines and form of our national 
government. It was in that year of 





Pror. ASHLEY K. Harpy, 
President of the N. H. Society, S. A. R. 


1917, when we all at last saw that the 
heritage handed down from the fath- 
ers of the republic was in danger from 
a foreign enemy, that the Sons of 
the American Revolution inaugurated 
the observation of Constitution Day, 
September seventeenth, the day on 
which one hundred and thirty years 
before the great work of creating the 
Constitution of the United States 
was brought to a close. The idea of 
commemorating this most significant 
anniversary in our national life by ap- 
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propriate exercises has spread rap- 
idly, until now the occasion is marked 
by many thousands of local celebra- 
tions. 

Today we hold the first formal pub- 
lic observance of Constitution Day in 
New Hampshire, and we trust it will 
be the precursor of many annual 
commemorations in this and other cit- 
ies of the state. 

I now take pleasure in introducing 
as President of the Day, His Excel- 
lency, Albert O. Brown, Governor of 
New Hampshire. 

Prayer was then offered by the 
chaplain of the society, Rev. Joseph 
Presbey of Grasmere, following 
which Mrs. Josephine J. Rolfe of 
Concord, contralto of the Hanover St. 
Congregational church of Manchester, 
sang effectively two solos: “The 
Americans Come” (Foster) and 
“There Is No Death” (O’Hara,) ac- 
companied by Miss Ruth Bailey. 

Governor Brown then gave the fol- 
lowing introductory address: 


.THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


A little more than a year and a 
half ago, standing in this very place, 
but acting in a different capacity, | 
made these remarks: “New [amp- 
shire enjoys the unique distinction of 
having possessed the first written con- 
stitution adopted by any of the Amer- 
ican colonies. This was followed in 
a few months by a Declaration of In- 
dependence, which was the first au- 
thoritative and formal statement on 
the part of any colony to renounce al- 
legiance to the British crown. At the 
time these instruments were promul- 
gated, the war of the revolution had 
long been in progress. Major Sulli- 
van and his men had made the first 
armed attack upon the military pow- 
er of England. They had reduced 
Fort William and Mary at Newcastle, 
imprisoned the garrison, removed the 
guns and transferred a hundred bar- 
rels of powder to Durham. And 
this powder later conveyed to Cam- 
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bridge, had been burned at Bunker 
Hill, where New Hampshire farmers 
and woodsmen constituted a majority 
of the Colonial troops.” It may now 
be added that to them, more than to 
all others engaged, belongs the glory 
of that victory in defeat. 

As) New Hampshire began the open- 
sing of the war at Portsmouth, so, also 
she began its closing at Bennington. 
It was there that resistance to our 
arms reached its peak and began its 
decline. New Hampshire men fought 





GoveRNor ALBERT O. Brown. 


in every campaign and almost every 
battle of the Revolution. Consider- 
ing the character and the timeliness 
of their services, it may well be 
doubted whether the people of any 
state did more than those of our 
own to gain independence and pave 
the way for the Constitution. And 
none were more faithful in the con- 
vention that drafted that instrument. 
Therefore it was not inappropriate 
that to them should fall the high priv- 
ilege of casting the deciding vote for 
its ratification. That vote was soon 
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followed by those of the four remain- 
ing states. “Thus was achieved,” 
says Judge Story, “another and still 
more glorious triumph in the cause 
of national liberty than even that 
which separated us from the mother 
country.” 

But, as adopted, the constitution 
was in‘a practical sense largely “with- 
out form and void.” It remained for 
New Hampshire’s, I had almost said 
America’s, greatest son, to convert it, 
after a generation of weakness and 
comparative failure, by a series of 


immortal arguments covering many 
years, into an instrument of the 


highest utility and importance. One 
by one, in a sympathetic court, a re- 
luctant Senate, or the wider forum of 
the people, Mr. Webster undertook 
the great problems of construction 
and carried them to a wise and per- 
manent solution. 

If it was difficult to formulate a 
fundamental law out of comprom- 
ises, it was next to impossible to in- 
terpret it correctly. This task could 
only be performed, we may be ex- 
cused for believing, upon a_back- 
ground of birth, education and in- 
tellectual power and aptitude such as 
the “great expounder of the Consti- 
tution” alone possessed. 

New Hampshire, conspicuous in the 
events that led up to the Constitu- 
tion, faithful in the convention that 
framed it, timely in its ratification 
and eminent in its interpretation, 
may well celebrate this day as an 
anniversary of one of the greatest 
achievements of the world. 

Following the address of the pres- 
ident, Mrs. Rolfe and Miss Martha 
L. James sang as a duet, “Good 
Night,’ by Moore, after which, in 
felicitous terms, the president intro- 
duced the orator of the day. 

He said: I have known the orator 
of the day for many years. I long 
practiced law with him as a member 
of the same bar. Sometimes we were 
associated in the trial of cases. Much 
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more frequently, however, we were 
opposed to each other in that gentle 
exercise. I have followed his career 
in public as well as private life and | 
have learned to respect him for his 
character and to admire him for his 
ability. I am sorry that because of 
his preference, already expressed, I 
shall not have the privilege of again 
supporting him as my candidate to 
represent the first district of New 
Hampshire in the Congress of the 
United States. I present the Hon- 
orable Sherman E. Burroughs. 


Mr. Burrough’s Address. 


It is indeed singularly fitting and 
appropriate that this New Hamp- 





Hon. SHERMAN E. BurroucGus, M. C. 


shire Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution should ob- 
serve this day. No State in the 
Union has a more splendid record 
in connection with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of constitu- 
tional government in America than 
the State of New Hampshire. It 
was here that the earliest expres- 
sion of the growing sentiment 
for independence was proclaimed. 
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Here was committed the first act of 
open defiance, of armed resistance, 
to the pretensions of British rule. 
It was here that the first constitu- 
tution known in America for the 
government of a free people was 
formulated and established. Here, 
too, within a few feet of where we 
are now assembled, was taken the 
momentous action that made certain 
the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
tution, and the consequent develop- 
ment in territory and population 
and wealth and power and glory of 
the Great Republic. Nor should it 
be forgotten that when the great 
principle of nationality, supposed 
to have been written into this Con- 
stitution, was challenged in the great 
forum of the Nation, it was a son 
of New Hampshire whose luminous 
and eloquent exposition gave form 
and expression to the national senti- 
ment of his people. As the Marseil- 
laise, in words and music, burned 
with the spirit of the French Rev- 
olution and inspired the armies 
which swept over Europe, so the 
loic and eloquence of the Great Ex- 
pounder of the Constitution were 
heard again in the deep roar of the 
Union guns from Sumter to Appo- 
mattox. 

When the New Hampshire Con- 
vention, on June 21, 1788, voted to 
ratify the new constitution, the de- 
cisive step was taken toward the 
formation of “a more perfect Union” 
between the States. Few realized 
the full significance of what had 
been done. Nine states had volun- 
tarily withdrawn from one govern- 
ment and transferred their allegiance 
to another. Two others soon did 
likewise, but Rhode Island and 
North Carolina refused to give their 
assent to the Constitution and until 
June, 1790, remained outside the 
Constitution as sovereign, independ- 
ent states. The articles of Confeder- 
ation had purported to be “Articles 
of Perpetual Union” and might be 
amended only by the unanimous ac- 
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tion of all the Confederated States; 
hence this action of the eleven states 
in making radical revision of the 
Constitution and excluding their as- 
sociates for refusal to assent, was 
revolution pure and simple. It could 
be justified only upon the the ground 
of the urgent necessity of the case, 
and was in fact placed upon that 
ground by Hamilton, Madison and 
others. Hamilton had in truth stat- 
ed the case none too strongly when 
he said that we “had reached almost 
the last step of national humiliation. 
Constant and unblushing violation 
of the most sacred obligations; im- 
portant posts in the possession of a 
foreign power which ought long 
since to have been surrendered and 
neither troops, treasury nor govern- 
ment adequate even to remonstrate 
with dignity; excluded from a free 
participation in the navigation of the 
Mississippi river to which by nature 
and compact we were entitled; pub- 
lic credit gone, commerce at the low- 
est point of declension, our embassa- 
dors abroad the mere pageant of 
mimic sovereignity,” those are a few 
only of the particulars in what Ham- 
ilton calls the dark catalogue of our 
public misfortunes. What wonder 
then that he boldly declared that 
something was “necessary to be 
done to rescue us from impending 
anarchy.” These, too must have 
been some of the things in the mind 
of John Quincy Adams, when he said 
at a later time that the Constitution 
“had been extorted from the grind- 
ing necessities of a_ reluctant 
people.” 

Eleven years after the colonies 
declared their independence ; twenty- 
six years after James Otis in the 
Superior Court at Boston, speaking 
in opposition to Writs of Assistance, 
delivered the oration wherein, John 
Adams declared, “American inde- 
pendence was born”; twenty-two 
years after the passage of the Stamp 
Act, when Patrick Henry in the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, hurled 
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back at the British King the defiance 
of these colonies; one hundred and 
thirty-four years ago today, the pres- 
ent Constitution of the United States 
was adopted at Philadelphia. The 
deliberations of the convention there 
assembled were begun nearly four 
months earlier when the delegates 
from seven States had organized and 
chosen George Washington as their 
president. The convention was in 
session one hundred days. 

Of the fifty-five delegates com- 
prising its membership, twenty-nine 
were university men, graduates of 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Princeton, 
Oxford and Edinburgh. Washing- 
ton and Franklin, for supreme in- 
telligence and distinguished service 
to the patriot cause, were easily at 
the head. Washington, to whose 
earnest efforts the Convention was 
largely due, was then 55 years old; 
Franklin was 81. The two most 
profound and original thinkers were 
yet young men. Hamilton was 30, 
Madison 36. The delegates from 
New Hampshire were John Lang- 
don and Nicholas Gilman, the latter 
at 25 being the youngest member of 
the Convention, and the former al- 
ready known as one of the two most 
influential citizens of the state, and 
later to be its Governor and first 
United States Senator. Among 
others in the Convention who pos- 
sessed force, learning and ability 
were Elbridge Gerry of Massachu- 
setts, the two Morrises from Penn- 
sylvania, and John Randolph and 
George Mason from Virginia. Al- 
together it was the most remarka- 
ble group of men ever associated in 
any governmental activity. James 
Madison, who knew intimately al- 
most every member of the Conven- 
tion, who was never absent even for 


_a single day from its meetings and 


whose journal is the only authori- 
tative record of its proceedings, near 
the close of his life thus wrote of its 
membership: 

“T feel it my duty to express my 
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solemn conviction, derived from my 
intimate opportunity of observing 
and appreciating the views of the 
convention, that there never was an 
assembly of men, charged with a 
great and arduous trust who were 
more pure in their motives or more 
anxiously devoted to the object 
committed to them than were the 
members of the Federal Conven- 
tion of 1787.” 

The utmost anxiety attended the 
meeting of the delegates, many of 
them were slow to arrive. It wasa 
week after the day fixed before even 
seven of the thirteen States were rep- 
resented. Members who came ap- 
peared anxious and apprehensive. 
They realized fully that the work 
they were undertaking was vitally 
important and of tremendous diffi- 
culty. Indeed the difficulties to be 
overcome seemed \|jnsurmountable. 
The Confederacy had failed. Its 
requisitions had been refused by the 
States. Commercial révalry and dis- 
cord were pronounced. Open re- 
bellion had appeared, treaties had 
been violated and some of the States 
were threatening foreign alliances. 

Confidence grew in the Conven- 
tion, however, with conference and 
debate. Evidences of impending an- 
archy drew the delegates together. 
There was great divergence of opin- 
ion, but there was also complete 
singleness of purpose. Compromise 
ended every serious disagreement. 
The wonder is not that differences 
existed, but that concessions on such 
great issues should have been so 
easily obtained. No other assem- 
bly of like character in all history 
ever exhibited greater wisdom, mod- 
eration, courage or more unselfish 
patriotism. 

Once when the prospect seemed 
dark, Washington, addressing his as- 
sociates, said: 

“Tt is possible that no plan that we 
propose will be adopted. Perhaps 
another dreadful conflict is to be sus- 
tained. If to please the people we 
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offer what we ourselves disapprove, 
how can we afterwards defend our 
work? Let us here raise a standard 
to which the wise and honest can 
repair; the event is in the hand of 
God.” 

Such was the spirit and such the 
high resolve of the Convention, and 
out of it was born the Constitution. 

It will not be expected that I 
should attempt a detailed analysis of 
the Constitution in this address. A 
general characterization will be suf- 
ficient. 

The great, distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our nationality, pro- 
claimed in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and established in the 
Constitution, was that all legitimate 


power resides in, and is derived 
from, the people. This sublime 
truth, to us _ so_ self-evident, so 


simple, so obvious, was before that 
time measurably undeveloped in the 
history of the world. As has been 
well said. 

“Philosophers, in their dreams, 
had built ideal governments, Plato 
had luxuriated in the happiness of 
his fanciful republic. Sir Thomas 
More had revelled in the bright vis- 
ions of his Utopia. The*immortal 
Milton had uttered his sublime 
views on freedom, and the great 
Locke had published his profound 
speculations on the true principles 
of government. But never, until the 
establishment of American inde- 
pendence, was it, except in very im- 
yerfect modes, acknowledged by a 
nation and made the corner-stone 
and foundation of its goverment 
that the sovereign power is vested 
in the mass.” 

The makers of the Constitution 
set up a democracy and at the same 
time created a strong government. 
They made the President responsiblé 
to the people, but they gave him 
more power than is exercised by 
English Kings. They sought always 
to secure the free exercise of the 
people’s will, but at the same time 
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they placed obstacles in the path to 
sudden action impelled by passion, 
great excitement or deep resent- 
ment. They made the will of the 
people supreme, but they were care- 
ful to provide that their real will and 
consided judgment, and _ not 
transient impulse should be ascer- 
tained. They had for their oracle 
of political philosophy the treat- 
ise of Montesquien on the Spirit of 
Laws, which had been published 
anonymously at Geneva forty years 
before, and had won its way to an 
immense authority on both sides of 
the ocean. But these men were not 
mere theorists. They knew the 
history and experience of the dem- 
ocratic movement in Europe, and 
they undertook to establish here a 
form of government that should be 
practical and workable. They adopt- 
ed neither the extreme theory 
of liberty nor the extreme theory 
of democracy. On the contrary, 
they set up barriers against the ex- 
cesses of individual liberty on the 
one hand, and still more important, 
against the excesses of unrestricted 
powers of the majority on the other. 

They kept the Executive, legisla- 
tive and judicial functions of the 
government separate and distinct. 
They set up a law making body 
with two chambers and gave the 
President a limited veto power. 
They made the adoption of amend- 
ments to the Constitution a slow 
and difficult process to prevent 
hasty and_ illconsidered, changes 
in our fundamental law. Beyond 
question their most unique and orig- 
inal work is found in the Supreme 
Court, that “peaceful and vener- 
able arbitrator” designed to keep 
the executive and legislative de- 
partments within their consitu- 
tional bounds, and to protect the 
rights of the people from usurpation 
and encroachment. De Tocqueville 
said that a more imposing judicial 
power than the Supreme Court of 
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the United States was never consti- 
tuted by any people. 

It has been said that ours is a 
“government of laws and not of 
men.” This means that no man’s 
authority, no exercise of power of 
any sort shall deprive the citizen 
of his life, his liberty, or his pro- 
perty without “due process of law.” 
It denies the right to exercise arbi- 


rary power. It places the law 
above kings and governors and 
presidents above’ generals’ and 


armies and military power; above 
all earthly authority not exercised 
under and in accordance with the 
Constitution. 

Judged by accepted standards our 
Constitution is the most scientific 
of any ever created. It is the 
strongest charter of liberty that ever 
was written. It has long been the 
acknowledged model of fundamental 
law. Never before was a system of 
government so wisely conceived, so 
comprehensive in its scope, so 
democratic in its operations, so re- 
gardful of the rights of the people, 
so adjustable to the progress and 
expansion of a great Nation. 

Abraham Lincoln said of it: 

“A majority held in restraint by 
Constitutional checks and _ limita- 
tions, and always changing easily 
with deliberate changes of popular 
opinion and sentiment is the only 
true sovereign of a free people.” 

Again he said: 

“Nowhere in the world is pre- 
sented a government of so much 
liberty and equality. To the hum- 
blest and poorest amongst us are 
held out the highest privileges and 
positions.” 

Mr. Gladstone, the greatest Eng- 
lish statesman of the last century, 
characterized our Constitution as 
the “most wonderful work ever 
struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

Mr. Bryce, author of the best 
commentary ever written on Ameri- 
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can institutions, said of the Consti- 
tution: 

“It deserves the veneration with 
which the Americans have been ac- 
customed to regard it*** After all 
deductions, it ranks above every 
other written constitution for the 
intrinsic excellence of its scheme, 
its adaptation to the circumstances 
of the people, the simplicity, brevity 
and precision of its language, its 
judicious mixture of definiteness of 
principle with elasticity in details.” 
Of the government created by the 
Constitution he says: 

“It is the first true Federal State 
founded on a complete and_scien- 
tific basis.” 

Heavy responsibilities were as- 
sumed and serious dangers con- 
fronted in departing from the theory 
that government must come from 
above, that the selfishness and 
cruelty and lust of mankind can be 
successfully controlled by a class 
of superior men, qualified experts 
in the art of government, bred to 
power and trained in its exercise; 
and in adopting in place of it the 
idea that the great masses of men 
who had always been subject to re- 
pression, control and_ direction, 
could be trusted to govern them- 
selves; that by a process of evolu- 
tion, through education and prac- 
tice, the popular mass would ac- 
quire the self-restraint, the sober- 
ness of judgment, the loyalty to the 
fundamental principles of justice 
and liberty necessary to stable and 
effective government. There was 
widespread belief, even among the 
wisest and best of mankind, that the 
control of democracy would turn 
out to be the tyranny of the mob. 

We have been accustomed to flat- 
ter ourselves that the great Ameri- 
can experiment has been successful. 
It has indeed carried the demonstra- 
tion of popular capacity of the 
people to rule themselves far be- 
yond the point which originally 
seemed possible to the enemies of 
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popular government. It is indeed 
true that for more than a century 
and a quarter peaceful industry, 
respect for law and individual free- 
dom have been maintained under 
popular government in the United 
States. It is also true that all this 
has been accompanied by extraor- 
dinary material prosperity. 

Nevertheless, we must not delude 
ourselves with the idea that the 
American experiment in govern- 
ment is ended or that our task is ac- 
complished. Our political system 
under the Constitution has proved 
successful under comparatively 
simple conditions. It still remains 
to be seen how it will stand the 
strain of the vast complication of 
life upon which we are now enter- 
ing. 

Perhaps never before in our his- 
tory has there been so much criti- 
cism of the Constitution or so many 
attacks upon it as now. In various 
forms, with different motives and 
from many quarters they come. 
There are those who would utte¢r- 
ly destroy it. There are others who 
would change its essential features 
and retain little more than the form. 
Perhaps this ought to be expected. 

We are living in an era of mighty 
changes. The great war has made 
a new map of the world. Empires. 
have fallen. New nations have been 
born in a day. Thrones are over- 
thrown and their former occupants 
have suffered death or fled to exile. 
Everywhere the spirit of revolt is 
manifest. Everything established 
is challenged. Even anarchy is 
praised by those who live where 
men are free. Restraint, even for 
the protection of the poor and weak, 
is condemned and defied. Any bar- 
rier against selfish aggrandizement 
is attacked. While such conditions 
exist abroad it is not surprising that 
a spirit of protest and revolt should 
make itself manifest in our own 
country. 

Complaints against our Consti- 
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tution are never justified so long as 
it is subject to amendment. The 
right of amendment is absolute and 
extends to every part of the instru- 
ment. Any change may be lawfully 
made in the Constitution that the 
people desire to make. If changes 
are not made, it is simply proof 
that the people do not desire them. 

It is complained that amendments 
should be made easier. But it 
should be remembered that the 
Constitution is our fundamental 
law. It is the foundation upon 
which the entire governmental 
structure rests. It rests upon great 
principles; their abandonment or 
their modification should be fully 
understood and fully considered. 
There are always people who have 
theories and desire changes, and 
they are more numerous now than 
ever before. Over 100 amendments 
to the Constitution have been pro- 
posed to Congress within the last 
three years, involving 27 different 
subjects. 

Glaring inequalities of condition, 
the insolence of wealth, the growth 
of luxuries, riotous living, the mis- 
use of money and its_ reckless 
squandering on pleasure and pride— 
these are doubtless some of the 
causes which are conf{ributing to 
the feeling of more or less angry 
discontent, that looks not to social 
reform but to political and social 
revolution. Social programs un- 
known to the fathers and wholly im- 
possible of Constitutional sanction 
are pressing for determination. Ob- 
jects meritorious in their nature 
are being urged, and if the Consti- 
tution stands in the way of easy and 
early accomplishment, the Consti- 
tution is denounced and derided and 
declared to be obsolete. 

The spirit of unrest consequent 
upon and probably the inevitable 
result of the war has strengthened 
the feeling of injustice which always 
abides with the unfortunate and 
improvident. The bitter strife 
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which sometimes awakens between 
workmen and their employers is in- 
tensified. The continued increase 
in the cost of the necessities of life 
as well as the increased demands 
for those things, heretofore  con- 
sidered as luxuries, furnishes still 
further argument for the destruc- 
tive voices that are urging the 
overthrow by violence if necessary 
of the foundations of society and 
the marvellous civilization it has 
taken us centuries to build. 

The chairman of a legislative 
committee in New York a short 
time ago reported that there were 
from 300,000 to 500,000 people in 
New York alone who were advocat- 
ing forcible seizure of private pro- 
perty. He said there were 2500 
trained agitators of this propaganda 
and no less than 265 publications in 
the United States spreading this 
revolutionary doctrine abroad. 

Now, | am not one of those who 
believe that the world has come to 
a full period in our institutions. 


“I have no dread of what 
Is called for by the instinct of 
mankind. 
Nor think I that 
would fall apart 
Because we tear a _ parchment 
more or less.” 


God’s_ world 


It may well be that changes, pos- 
sibly of a fundamental and radical 
character should be made in our 
political and social structure at the 
present time. I do not assert such 
to be the fact. I simply state that 
if under the greatly changed condi- 
tions brought about by the world- 
war, modifications in our form of 
government and society are found 
to be necessarq, it would not be 
at all surprising. Certainly the 
mere suggestion of change should 
not create among us panic or alarm. 

John Bright used to say that the 
first instinct of an English work- 
man on hearing a new idea, was to 
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“ ‘eave ‘arf a brick at it”. Now, that 
is not a-safe or a wise attitude to 
take towards new ideas. It cer- 
tainly never has been the American 
attitude. Our custom has been to 
welcome them, to examine them 
with sympathy, and take from them 
whatever of value they had to offer. 
Let us not then be afraid of the 
new idea. A little examination may 
show us it is not new at all. As 
President Butler of Columbia Col- 
lege has said, it is not the novelty 
of the idea but the truth of the 
idea that should concern us. Let us 
therefore test it. let us examine it, 
let us analyze it, let us prove it as 
much as we please, but let us not 
dismiss it without a hearing. It is 
the glory of America that we have 
free speech, a free press and a right 
of assemblage that make it possible 
for us to winnow the chaff from the 
grain and save all that is true and 
all that is useful in the new idea. 

But just as you must have a 
yard-stick in order to measure cloth, 
just as you must have a _ bushel 
basket in order to measure grain or 
potatoes, so you must have some 
defiinte and fixed standard in order 
to measure and determine the de- 
gree of truth and utility of an idea. 
Fortunately we have such standards 
in those principles of enduring ap- 
plication tha) were wrought into 
the great charter of our liberties 
and which in more than one hundred 
years of our existence as a nation 
have made here a great, free and 
prosperous commonwealth. What 
are those principles? What is the 
foundation on which has_ been 
created this great structure? 

The very essence of .American 
Government and American life, is 
the political, religious and civil 
liberty of the individual citizen— 
his right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own con- 
science, his right to participate in 
a government of his own choice, 
his right to acquire, to dispose of 
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and to possess property. This is 
the stone on which the corner of 
our national temple stands and 
where the heaviest timbers rest. 
This is the base without which the 
edifice itself must fall. This is the 
foundation whose weakness or decay 
would bring all the glory standing 
over it toruin and despair. Destroy 
this and we will have wrecked the 
constructive work of centuries. 
Destroy this and we will have shat- 
tered the last hope of humanity in 
its age-long struggle against auto- 
cratic power. Destroy this and we 
will have proved recreant to the 
high trust committed to our hands 
by those who in privation and sacri- 
fice built here upon what they fondly 
hoped to be enduring foundations, 
the shapely columns of the great 
Republic. Destroy this and America 
wiil no longer be America. 

The proponents of the new idea 
are, and ought to be welcome in 
the great American forum. Our 
sense of fair play and our love of 
the truth should suffice to grant 
them a hearing and opportunity to 
discuss their plan and submit their 
cause. But if they come into our 
forum let them abide by the rules 
prescribed for all alike. Let them 
not abuse the hospitality so gen- 
erously accorded them. If you in- 
vite a guest to your home, you do 
not expect him to maltreat your 
child or attempt to burn down your 
dwelling. If he does he forfeits 
all rights under your invitation and 
you are entirely justified in treating 
him no longer as your friend and 
guest, but as, in fact, your deadly 
enemy. What then will you say 
of the man who, under protection 
of the right of free speech. stands 
on an American platform and advo- 
cates the overthrow of the Ameri- 
can government by force and vio- 
lence? I say he too has violated 
his right to protection. He too has 
abused the hospitality which a gen- 
erous people has given him, and if 
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I had my way about it, if he was an 
alien he would be immediately de- 
ported and if he was a citizen he 
would be put in jail. 

We are quite ready and willing 
to listen with sympathy to the new 
idea but we are not yet ready to 
Russianize America. We are not 
yet ready or willing to haul down 
the Stars and Stripes and run up 
in its stead the red flag of revolu- 
tion. 

All of us who are in our right 
minds are anxious to improve social 
conditions. We want to better the 
public health, we want to decrease 
the long hours and hard conditions 
of labor, we want to increase its 
rewards and so far as possible add 
to the satisfactions of those who 
do the hard manual work of the 
world. We want to build good 
roads and multiply school houses. 
improve conditions of housing in 
large cities, and see to it that such 
essentials of life as water, light, 
food and transportation are fur- 
nished of the best quality and at 
the lowest practicable cost. Of 
course, we sometimes hear it said 
that those who advocate such ideas 
are socialists, but that shoud not 
disturb us at all. Names are not 
important. If that were all that so- 
cialism meant, we might well be 
proud to call ourselves socialists. 
What I have described to you, how- 
ever, is not socialism at all. What 
I have described to you aims at 
reform and readjustment of our so- 
cial organization, but it is utterly 
opposed to the destruction and 
complete overthrow of that organ- 
ization. Socialism on the other 
hand—I speak of the political so- 
cialism of Karl Marx —involves 
not social reform but political and 
social revolution. It is the name 
for a definite public policy which 
rests upon certain historical and 
economic assumptions, all of which 
have been proved to be false. It 
proceeds to very drastic and far 
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reaching conclusions, all of which 
are in flat contradiction to the ba- 
sic principles upon which the Amer- 
ican Government rests. Instead of 
readjustng American institutions 
and American Government to new 
conditions, the socialist would utter- 
ly destroy them. His hand is raised 
against the home, the institution of 
marriage and the courts of justice. 
He would lay the heavy hand of 
force upon civil liberty itself and 
destroy it root and branch for a 
despotism of his own making. He 
counsels and advocates revolt but 
it is the revolt of the inefficent. It 
is not the revolt of skilled labor; 
it is not the revolt of the brain 
worker. It is the revolt of the men 
who cannot do things and never 
have done things, who want to pull 
down the men who can. 

He preaches and teaches the jus- 
tice and the necessity of a class 
struggle between those who have 
little and those who have more, be- 
tween those who work with their 
hands and those who work in other 
ways. Like his twin brother, the 
bolshevist,with whom he has now 
made common cause, he knows no 
law, no_ statute, no ordinance and 
no’constitution. He knows no sect, 
no creed, no religion, no altar. He 
stands for a program that recog- 
nizes no family tie, and no limita- 
tion save that of might and the un- 
bridled wills of those who for the 
moment wield its power. 

This is not an American doctrine. 
It was made in Germany. It is a 
doctrine of envy and hate and those 
who advocate it ,whatever they may 
say, are not believers in democracy 
at all as we understand it. They do 
not believe in the equality of all 
men before the law and equal op- 
portunity for all men and all women. 
Their program leads not to democ- 
racy in industry, but to dictatorship 
by a class. It differs from the 
program of the most _ reactionary 
old-style capitalists merely in re- 
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versing the position of the two par- 
ties. It does not aim to lift all men 
up. It is bent on pulling some 
men down. It is a program of des- 
truction, not construction; ‘of re- 
action, not progress. 

Such a program should have no 
appeal to those who love America. 
The thing that should interest us is, 
not whether we are to have one form 
of despotism in industry or another 
form of despotism in industry; but 
how can we make _ our industrial 
institutions truly democratic and 
American in their form and spirit 
of management. The thing that 
should interest us is, not how can 
we overturn and destroy the Gov- 
ernment and social organization we 
now have; but rather how can we 
develop our American system of 
democracy without surrender of 
any of these great principles to 
which we have committed the for- 
tunes of the Republic, how can we 
keep our Government from becom- 
ing too strong for the liberties of 
the people, and yet strong enough 
to maintain itself in times of great 
emergency. What can we do to 
improve our present methods of dis- 
tribution so as to afford better and 
greater opportunity for the phrysi- 
cal, mental and moral development 
of all the people. 

These are the questions, these 
the problems that should engage the 
best thought of patriotic Ameri- 
cans to-day, and not at all those 
wild and revolutionary schemes that 
can only mean for us, as they have 
meant for everybody else who has 
ever listened to them, untold suffer- 
ing, disaster and despair. 

In striking contrast with the ef- 
forts of Americans and indeed of 
all English-speaking peoples, to 
state the problem of production or 
work as a human probem, to find a 
firm foundation for common pros- 
perity in a genuine co-operation or 
partnership which recognizes the 
claims and interests of all parties 
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in industry, are the experiments of 
those socialist and other extremists, 
in Russia, in Hungary and_ else- 
where, with their revolutionary 
short-cuts to prosperity. Where- 
ever their program has been tried 
out, as it is now being tried out in 
Eastern Europe, the results stand 
out strikingly in the absolute stag- 
nation of all industrial activities, 
the utter collapse of credit and ex- 
change, the spread of unemploy- 
ment, the unwillingness of any to 
work when they know not who will 
receive the fruits, the steady growth 
of crime, chaos, starvation and 
compulsion of labor. 

As we honor to-day the men who, 
revolting against privilege and all 
forms of arbitrary power, laid the 
foundations of the State and Na- 
tion upon the principles of order, 
liberty and law, it behooves us to 
bear in mind that it is as_ vitally 
important to oppose tyranny in this 
form as when it comes clad in im- 
perial robes and accompanied with 
all the instruments of militarism. 
It behooves us to bear in mind that 
under the American principle of 
equal opportunity and fair play for 
all, it is not material success that 
we should seek to abolish. It is 
poverty and wretchedness and ig- 
norance and justified discontent 
that we should seek to _ abolish. 
The American idea is not to des- 
troy, but to build. Not to pull 
everybody down to a common level 
of mediocrity, which in the end 
means a common level of wretched- 
ness, but to help everybody up. 
Let us ever remember that there is 
no more subtle and dangerous 
enemy of the American democ- 
racy than he who, in a mad rush 
along the swift and fiery track of 
the Red Terror, would “wreck the 
world’s efficiency in order to re- 
distribute the world’s discontent.” 

The people of this country are 
just beginning to get a vision of 
public interest or welfare as distinct 
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from private interests or welfare. 
This is seen in many of the great 
fundamental questions with which 
industrial, equity, political and com- 
we are today vitally concerned— 
questions of social righteousness, 
industrial equity, political and com- 
mercial honesty and honor and eco- 
nomic justice. Great movements, 
esentially religious in their charac- 
ter, for the establishment of those 
ends have in recent years been 
sweeping over the land, and you 
can no more stop them, believe me, 
then you can stop the down rushing 
of the rivers from the mountains 
to the sea. But we should never for- 
get that our social organizaton in 
the main is, and must continue to be, 
based on the individual. Some 
things he cannot himself do as well 
as they can be done for him. These 
are, however, and must continue to 
be the exceptions and not the rule. 
As a general rule, we still hold to the 
doctrine of the builders and framers 
of the Republic, that it is wiser 
for each man to own and control 
his own home, run his own business, 
fight his own battle and pay his own 
bills. 

In this time of profound up- 
heaval, when the hurricane is pass- 
ing like the rushing of the sea, we 
need as never before those sterling 
qualities of heart and of mind that 
gave to Washington and his fellows 
the inspiration and the strength to 
build a free state in a new world. 
Now is the time to see if the Ameri- 
can democracy can maintain its sani- 
ty and poise in the midst of these 
perilous surrounding. Now is the 
time for love of justice and fair play, 
respect for order, liberty and law, 
to stand on guard. These are the 
qualities that stand the test when 
clouds threaten and lightning shoots 
across the sky. These are the 
joints of oak that ride the storm. 
Other anchors have snapped and 
broken in the fury of the gale, other 
timbers have strewed the bottom of 
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every sea on which the ship of 
human government has ever sailed ; 
but not these. In all the confusion 
of conflicting counsel we need to- 
day, as never before, the sane ideal- 
ism of Washington and Franklin 
and Madison and Langdon, not the 
mushy sentimental sort we have 
heard so much about of late—an 
idealism that has the clearness of 
vision to see things in their true 
relations, to see democracy as it 
is-—,its defects, as well as its vir- 
tues— and best of all and greatest 
of all, to see the splendid opportun- 
ity in this time of readjustment, 
for American democracy to lead the 
way, as it has never yet failed to 
do in a century and a half, along 
the difficult and tortuous path that 
ever ascends to higher and yet high- 
er levels of popular rule. Today 
as never before,we need that sort 
of idealism that on the one hand 
is bold enough to send to the dis- 
card Eighteenth Century forms and 
formulas that have long since out- 
lived their usefulness, and, on the 
other hand, is brave enough to stand 
firm against the clamor of the crowd 
and hold fast to those undying 
principles that have made America 
great and free. 

As there is a difference between 
tinsel and pure gold, as there is a 
difference between music and rag- 
time, so I think I can see a real and 
a true distincton between a democ- 
racy that has fixed standards of 
right and wrong and holds that 
nothing is settled until it is settled 
right; that creates leadership by its 
confidence and trust and follows it; 
that stands for equality of all men 
before the law; equality of oppor- 
tunity, equality of right, the liberty 
of every man to use his faculties as 
he may choose, limited only by the 
like rights of others; and a democ- 
racy that has no standards except 
for the moment; whose only com- 
pass is a weathervane; that decries 
its leaders and exalts demagogues, 
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and attempts to hold all men down 
to a dead level of accomplishment 
within the reach of the least intel- 
ligent and the least fit. The one 
form of democracy is true and gen- 
uine ; the other is false and spurious. 
We need the voice of a sane ideal- 
ism to emphasize that distinction 
in these critical days when, having 
measurably succeeded in making the 
world safe for democracy, we are 
engaged in the scarcely less difficult 
task of making democracy itself 
safe for the world. 

There can be no possible excuse 
for the mischief-maker, much less 
the anarchist or terrorist in this 
country. There is ample oppor- 
tunity afforded for any change or 
reform that the people desire. The 
difficulty is that this class of men 
do not believe in a government of 
the people. They are unwilling 
to submit to the decision of a 
majority. It is minority rule, not 
majority rule that they demand. 
They rail at the tyranny of the 
majority, and seek to substitute the 
tyranny of a minority. They de- 
nounce the autocracy of a govern- 
ment, and demand the autocracy of 
a faction. It is not the people’s rule 
it is class rule that they seek to es- 
tablish. 

There is no justification for dis- 
obedience to or defiance of the law in 
a country where the people make 
the law. There is no excuse for 
terrorism where free speech and a 
free press are guaranteed. There 
must be no submission to demands 
backed by threats when the way is 
open to secure the things demanded 
by peaceful means. 

The late Chief Justice White, in a 
recent address said: 

“Look around in this great land 
to-day. Where is there a country 
like this? The world has never 
seen the equal of it.” 

And he adds— 

“Many thoughtless persons today 
suppose that everything that is 
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wrong is wrong in the institutions 
when without the institutions there 
would be no right and everything 
wrong.” 

And James Bryce, in summing up 
his review of American institutions, 
said, 

“That America marks the highest 
level, not only of material wellbeing 
but of intelligence and happiness 
which the race has yet attained, 
will be the judgment of those who 
look not at the favored few for 
whose benefit the world seems 
hitherto to have framed its institu- 
tions, but at the whole body of the 
people.” 

And this highest level of material 
well-being and of intelligence and 
happiness the whole body of the 
people have attained under the Con- 
stitution, under Amercan institu- 
tions, beneath “the gorgeous ensign 
of the Republic, now known and 
honored through the earth, still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in all their orginal luster, 
not a stripe erased or polluted, nor 
a single star obscured.” 

To that Constitution, to those in- 
stitutions, to our beloved country, 
we may well on this day pledge 
anew our devotion and fealty: 


“What were our lives without thee? 

What all our lives to save thee? 

We reck not what we gave thee; 

We will not dare to doubt thee; 

But ask whatever else, and we will dare.” 


Upon the conclusion of the address, 
which was heartily applauded, Maj. 
Charles E. Staniels moved a rising 
vote of thanks to Congressman Bur- 
roughs, for his very able and illumi- 
nating oration, which was promptly 
given. 

The exercises were concluded by 
the singing of “America,” by the 
audience, with Miss Aspinwall at the 


piano, and the benediction by the 
Chaplain. 
Although the number in _attend- 
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ance was small, as has been said, Arthur G. Whittemore of Dover, 
there were included, as:'d: from a Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
good representation of the ladies of Committee; Rev. Harold H. Niles, 
Rumford Chapter, many prominent Chaplain of the N. H. Legislature; 
citizens, among whom were noted Hon. George H. Moses, U. S. Sena- 
Hon. Wilbur H. Powers of Boston, tor, Hon. Henry E. Chamberlin, 
representing the Massachusetts So- Mayor of Concord, and Past Presi- 
ciety; Judge Charles R. Corning, dents McKinley of Manchester and 
Prof. James A. Tufts of Exeter, Staniels and Patterson of Concord, 
President of the State Senate, Col. of the N. H. Society, S. A. R. 


ROSES 
By Frances Parkinson Keyes. 


The garden lies 
Shimmering in the sunshine, green and gold, 
Purple and yellow, crinjson and amethyst. 
A fountain splashes, bubbling the quiet surface 
Of a clear pool where water-lilies bloom, 
And friendly pansies, welcome on their faces, 
3order the gravel walks and edge the grass. 
While in the distance, seen through trellised arches, 
A naked, marble boy, age-yellow, watches 
And waits, graceful and patient and serene— 
The God of Love—— 

And walking slowly down 

Through these same arches, past the lovely bloom 
Of larkspur, lilies, pinks and _ hollyhocks, 
Of dahlias, foxgloves, canterbury bells, 
| came to the inclosure where the roses 
Grow—and stopped——— 


Roses, rambling in pink profusion, 
Or clustering, thick and thorny, 
And yellow as the gold that Midas sought. 
Roses, blushing faintly, 

Roses, blushing deeply, 

Roses, scentless and still, or fragrant, 
And blowing in the breeze. 
Roses—buds, just opening, 
Full-blown flowers scattering petals, 
And, side by side, loveliest of all— 
One white, one crimson rose. 
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The white rose stands erect upon its stalk— 
Its thick, strong stalk, healthy and vigorous— 
Full in its pure perfection, flawless, scentless, 
As cold, as white, as still and passionless 
As the carved marble of the sepulcre 
Of some great queen, or as the molded snow 
Shining upon a distant Alpine peak, 
And beautiful—beautiful as a still, pure woman, 
Perfect and passionless too—who dwells apart 
Immaculate—that she may be untouched 
By all the want and misery and turmoil 
And all the sadness of this wretched world— 
That she may save her soul, and does not know 
She has no soul to save—— 





And close beside her droops 
Her crimson sister, velvet to her marble, 
Fire to her snow, and bending, 
Till dust and pebbles from the gravel walk 
Are on her petals, and her fragrance sheds 
Most of its sweetness down beneath her, where, 
Without it little sweetness would be found. 
And her radiant color 
Is flawed by blemish, purple on her red 
And whose golden heart 
Is hidden by her bruised and bleeding leaves. 
But whose glory 
Is splendid and magnificent, 
Deathless and everlasting. 


Is she too like a woman? 


I picked the flowers and laid them 
As votive offering at the shrine of Love 
That quiet boy who waits and waits and watches 
In the still garden shimmering in the sunshine. 
I laid them at his feet, and left them, wondering, 
Which of the offerings would please him most. 


“a> 


nmi. 











A FAMOUS ADVENTURER 
THREE CENTURIES AGO. 


By Fred’k George Wright, D. D. 


(St. John’s Without-the-Northgate, Chester, England.) 


“Litera scripta manet”—writing 
lasts—so it does. So does _ print, 
sometimes. 


From the yellowing files, of many 
an old newspaper, can be gained 
very much of interest and of profit; 
historically. 

A notable case in point, is that of 
the Boston Journal of December 4, 
1874, which reminds us of a man who 
left his mark on Old Portsmouth, 
England, and also upon Portsmouth, 
in New Hampshire, the state of his 
own foundation. 

Little did he think, when he trod 
the cobblestones of old High Street, 
of England’s great arsenal, that the 
‘own Hall of those quaint days 
would some day become a museum. 

Less still could this worthy pre- 
dict that among its greatest treas- 
ures would be what it still possesses, 
one of the thirteen original copies of 
the great Declaration of American 
Independence. 

In 1620, John Mason, a captain: in 
the Royal Navy, obtained from “The 
Council established at Plymouth, in 
the County of Devon, in England, 
for the planting, ruling, ordering and 
governing New England in America” 
a grant of “all the land from the 
river Naumkeag—now Salem—round 
Cape Ann to the River Merrimack, 
and up each of those rivers to the 
farthest head thereof; then, to cross 
over from the one to the head of the 
other, with all the islands lying with- 
in three miles of the coast.” This 
grant was called Mariano. 

In 1622 Sir Firdinando Gorges and 
Captain Mason obtained from _ the 
Council a grant of land “situated be- 
tween the rivers Merrimac and Saga- 
dahock, extending back to the great 


lakes and rivers of Canada.” This 
tract was called Laconia. Thus 
Captain Mason became the founder 
of the colony of New Hampshire, 
which he named after old Hamp- 
shire in England, of which he had 
previously been Governor. 

In the Spring of 1623 two settle- 
ments were made, one of which was 
at Dover Neck and the other upon a 
point of land now known as Odi- 
orne’s Point in Rye. At the latter 
place a Fort was built, and a large 
building was erected to be used for 
trading and the general purposes of 
the Colony. The latter building was 
known as “Mason Hall.” 

“About a year ago” continues the 
Journal, “Rev. H. P. Wright, M. A., 
published in London a handsome 
volume entitled “The Story of the 
Domus Dei commonly called the 
Royal Garrison Church of  Ports- 
mouth, England.” “The book is a 
history of the church connected with 
the arsenal and other public — build- 
ings of Portsmouth. It was found- 
ed in the year 1205 by Peter de Rupi- 
bus, Bishop of Winchester.” 

“About two years ago the church 
was completely restored by the aid of 
contributions from the citizens of 
Portsmouth and from officers of the 
Navy and Army and other  distin- 
guished persons in England. 

“The church contains a very large 
number of Memorials in honor of 
deceased officers of the British Army 
and Navy, and others. These mem- 


orials consist of sculptures, paint- 
ings, illuminated windows, _ tablets, 
benches, etc. Among the great 


heroes who are thus honored are Ad- 
miral Nelson, The Duke of Welling- 
ton, Generals Sir John Moore, Sir 
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Charles, Sir William and Sir George 


Napier, Lord Raglan, Generals Sir 
John Macdonald and Sir George 
Cathcart. The memorials are _ the 


gifts of the friends or admirers of 
the deceased.” 
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Portsmouth, Sept. 11, 1874. 


Sir:—It has been my privilege 
to live with many Americans around. 
In California and British Columbia as 
well as in the Western States and 
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we i Bick . 
“ar a 








Domus Dei, GARRISON CHURCH, PorRTSMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


(Bright spot on right wall denotes position of tablet) 


“A few days since, His Excellency 
Governor James A. Weston received 
from Chaplain and Archdeacon 
Wright a letter and also a copy of his 
book. The following is a copy of his 
letter which explains itself: 


Canada, I have received from Amer- 
icans the greatest kindness. 

You will therefore, I am sure, 
pardon my writing to you on a sub- 
ject of interest to both America anil 
Great Britain and especially to the 











A FAMOUS ADVENTURER 


State of New Hampshire. Captain 
Mason was “Captayne” of Southsea 
Castle, in other words he was Gover- 
nor of Portsmouth in the time of 
Charles I. He left the Port of Yar- 
mouth in the Isle of Wight and went 
with a body of kindred spirits and 
endured with them the perils and 
hardships which attended the noble 
fellows who founded the now re- 
nowned State of New Hampshire. 


A highly intelligent American, 
named Jenness has lately been at 
Portsmouth seeking information 


about Captayne Mason, in order that 
an accurate history of the great man 
may be written. He visited our 
world-renowed church, the story of 
which | forward to you with this 
letter. In it we have memorials of 
[ngland’s noblest soldiers and _ sail- 
ors, as you. will read in the story. 
Now only one object for a memorial 
remains—the four gas standards 
lighting the 42 stalls, of which the 
first on one side is to Nelson’s mem- 
ory and the other to that of Welling- 
ton. 

I want in a solemn and marked 
way to connect New Hampshire with 
Old Hampshire—the hero who was 
one of the Founders of New Hamp- 
shire and a Governor of Portsmouth 
with the heroes, several of whom 
have been Governors of this’ vast 
Arsenal. 

I write, therefore, to ask if you, 
Mr. Governor, and your many New 
Hampshire friends, will present the 
four Standards at a cost of £100 (in- 
cluding the Brass Plate and its In- 
scription on the wall of the Chancel) 
to the memory of Captayne Mason. 

If so, Sir Hastings Doyle, our 
present General and Governor, and 
the President of our Committee, will 
gladly communicate your desire, and 
our Secretary of State for War will, 
I am sure, rejoice in accepting so 
gratifying an offer. 

I need hardly observe that it is not 
the money we seek, for had wea 
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hundred memorials would 
speedily be applied for: 

No; what | want is a holy link be- 
tween Old Hampshire and New 
iiampshire, old Portsmouth and new 
Portsmouth, old England and a new 
and already mighty people whom I 
have learned to honor and esteem. 

I am, sir, yours faithfully and obe- 
diently, 


they 


H. P. Wricurt. 


Chaplain to H. M. Forces and 
Chaplain to H. R. H., the Duke of 
Cambridge K. G. 

To The Honorable 
The Governor of New Hampshire — 

United States. 

“Governor Weston desires us to 
say” (continues the “/Journal”) that 
he will gladly co-operate with anv 
parties who are disposed to take 
action in the matter.” 


Correspondence of the 
Boston Journal 
Manchester, N. H., Dec. 4, 1874 


“The publication in The Journal 
and also in. several other newspapers 
of the recent letter of archdeacon 
Wright to His Excellency Gover- 
nor Weston, suggesting the pro- 
priety of erecting in Portsmouth 
Garrison Church a Memorial of Cap- 
tain John Mason, the cost thereof to 
be borne by citizens of New Hamp- 
shire has awakened considerable in- 
terest among the people in various 
sections of the State, especially in 
Portsmouth and Dover. Governor 
Weston has called the attention of 
many prominent citizens of the State 
to the suggestion of the Archdeacon 
and there is no doubt that funds for 
the payment of the Mentorial will 
be raised without difficulty. 

The following is a copy of a letter 
upon the subject which Governor 
Weston received from John S. Jen- 
ness Esq., a prominent citizen of 
Portsmouth, who is greatly interest- 
ed in our Colonial history and who 
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was referred to by Archdeacon 
Wright in his letter to His Excel- 
lency as a gentleman who _ recently 
visited Portsmouth, England for the 
purpose of gaining materials for a 
siography of Captain Mason. 


Portsmouth, N. H., Dec. 2, 1874. 
Sir: 

The recent letter to your Excel- 
lency from Archdeacon Wright of 
Portsmouth, England, tendering to the 
People of New Hampshire the priv- 
ilege of furnishing the Garrison 
Church with four gas standards and 
a suitably inscribed Tablet as a 
Memorial of Captain John Mason, 


ray 


ity tat 
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turer in founding the first English 
Colony on our coast, and for several 
years he maintained that colony, al- 
most single-handed and at a vast pe- 
cuniary loss amid the fluctuating for- 
tunes of the Council of New Eng- 
land and against the encroachments 
of rapacious neighbors as long as he 
lived. The sole proprietor of the 
future Province, he gave to our 
State its name, and its nante of our 
City of Portsmouth is borrowed from 
that of his residence. 

The well earned tribute to his 
memory, proposed now to be placed 
in the beautiful chapel, where he 
worshipped, in the midst of mem- 
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THe MEMORIAL TABLET. 


contains an allusion to myself which 
seems to justify me in adding a few 
words on the subject of the letter. 

The public spirited citizens of New 
Hampshire cannot fail to be moved 
by the Archdeacon’s proposal. Our 
State owes a heavy debt to Captain 
John Mason, .no part of which has 
ever been discharged. 

For many years of his active life 
though actively engaged in the mili- 
tary and naval service of Great Brit- 
ain, he relaxed not the most incessant 
efforts for the development of this 
Province. He was the chief adven- 


orials to the most illustrious of Brit- 
ish heroes, such as Nelson, Welling- 
ton, Raglan, Hill and the Napiers 
will be of a kind to attract at once 
the special attention of visitors and 
honorably perpetuate his name and 
glory, while it marks the generous 
gratitude of New Hampshire for his 
signal services to her in her earlier 
days. 

The friends of the proposal may 
confidently rely in the erection of 
these standards, upon the best _ ser- 
vices of the Archdeacon, a gentleman 
of high social standing, refined cul- 
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ture and extensive learning. The 
money, remitt@l to him will be ex- 
pended to the best advantage in car- 
rying out the purpose of the sub- 
scribers. 

It would perhaps be a simpler and 
speedier course, in the present emer- 
gency to solicit subscriptions of 
sums of fifty or a hundred dollars 
each, if the needed amount—about 
$500—can be obtained in that way; 
especially if the Archdeacon should 
see fit, as the usage is, to engrave the 
names of the donors on the memorial 
tablet. 

For my own part, I shall be 
pleased to make one of five or ten 
New Hampshire men to defray the 
cost of the proposed Standards and 
tablet; and, if desired, will lend my 
best endeavors to the procuring the 
co-operation of other gentlemen in 
carrying out the Venerable Arch- 
deacon’s suggestions. 

I am, your obedient servant, 

Joun S. JENNEss. 


To His Excellency 
Governor Weston. 


The project was successful and to- 
day three massive and _ graceful 
memorials which are now electroliers, 
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bear testimony to the famous found- 
er of New Hampshire and to those 
patriotic citizens who so_ willingly 
united in thus perpetuating his 
memory. 

During the (all but) half century 
which has elapsed since its erection, 
the Memorial tablet has been read by 
many thousands of British and Amer- 
can visitors, who have cordially ad- 
mired it. John Mason’ worshipped 
there ‘ere ever he “adventured’ to 
the New England of the future, then 
all unknown to him. 

Only a few years after his death 
the king he truly served was put to 
death because he tried to rule our 
people without Parliament, in other 
words he insisted on taxation without 
representation. The same immoral 
doctrine was exploited upon the peo- 
ple of the New World and John Ma- 
son’s Province, with a dozen others 
rebelled against a German king and 
secured their independence—a century 
and a half later—and later still the 
great Republic of the West joined 
hands with the Mother country and 
her allies in fighting unto victory for 
World Freedom. The spirit of lib- 
erty shone brightly in all these 
momentous events. 


IF WINTER COMES 


By Gordon Malherbe Hillman. 


If Winter comes before our love is over 

And the drift of shifting snow blots out the sun, 
If the wind has reaped the columbine and clover, 
And flames of fern have flickered one by one, 
Then shall our great love, silent but ever strong, 
Blow like a flower, leap like a flaming song! 


If Winter comes before our love is ended, 

Winter drifting white on farm and fence and wire, 
Then shall our passion leap up, strong and splendid, 
Leap like dawn across the hills, leap like crimson fire, 
Burning like a high-held torch, steady, strong and sure— 
Winter will pass with April but our love will endure! 











NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FIRST LIVE WIRE * 


By Harlan 


New Hampshire’s first forester. 


New Hampshire’s first builder of 
good roads. 


New Hampshire’s first “summer 
home” proprietor. 


New Hampshire’s first patron of 
the higher education. 


This quartette of qualifications we 
advance in support of applying the 
title of this article to Sir John Went- 
worth (1737-1820), who, though first 
in so many things, was last in the 
line of royal governors of New 
Hampshire. 

It is true that Sir John left his 
native and capital city of Ports- 
mouth, in August, 1775, the tra- 
ditional “one jump,” or, to be exact 
thirty minutes, ahead of a band of 
townspeople bent on the destruc- 
tion of the “castle” which had been 
his shelter. 

It is also true that although the 
years of his life were then not one- 
half numbered, he never returned 
to his well-loved New Hampshire or 
saw it again, save for a characteris- 
tic exploit when he sailed from Bos- 
ton in a small schooner to Gosport, 
on the Isles of Shoals, and from that 
detached portion of New Hampshire 
soil, or rocks, issued a proclamation 
as Governor proroguing in advance 
the meeting of the Assembly. 

Most of the remainder of his life 
he passed in comfort and with 
credit, though without especial dis- 
tinction, as governor of Nova 
Scotia. 

But New Hampshire, though her 
farewell to Governor Wentworth, 
lacked both ceremony and courtesy, 
has not failed in later years in due 
appreciation of his work and honor 
to his memory. His portrait, a copy 
by U. D. Tenney of the original by 


* John Wentworth. By Lawrence Shaw Mayo. 
bridge, Mass.; The Harvard University Press. 


C. Pearson 


John S. Copley, painted in Pérts- 
mouth in 1769, hangs in the south 
corridor of the second floor of the 
state house in Concord, close by 
those of his chief political opponents, 
John Langdon and John Sullivan. 


Of this portrait it is said: “It 
shows us the face of a handsome, 
intelligent aristocrat, giving the 
general impression of amiability, but 
saved from weakness by a resolute 
New England chin. One would ex- 
pect such a man to be the best of 
good company on almost any oc- 
casion, but one would be careful 
not to take undue advantage of his 
good nature It certainly em- 
phasizes the qualities which we in- 
evitably associate with John Went- 
worth, — amiability, intelligence, 
resolution, and physical vigor.” 


His grandfather, John Wentworth 
(1671-1730) and his uncle, Benning 
Wentworth (1696-1770), both chief 
executives of the Province of New 
Hampshire, have the higher honor 
of full-length portraits, hung on the 
same wall with Washington, Web- 
ster, Pierce, and Hale in the Hall 
of Representatives; but this fact 
does not accord with the compara- 
tive place in our history of the sev- 
eral Wentworths. 


All of our state historians, from 
Dr. Jeremy Belknap, his personal 
friend, to Henry H. Metcalf, who 
edited the published volume of State 
Papers covering the period of Sir 
John’s administration of the prov- 
ince, have given him credit for his 
good work as governor, his creative 
foresight, his activity and_ enter- 
prise, his genuine affection for and 
devotion to the best interests of 
New Hampshire, and his attractive 
personality. They seem not to have 


Illustrated, Pp., 208. Half Cloth, $5, Cam- 
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been prejudiced against him by the 
fact that he was a thorough-going 
Tory, never wavering for an instant 
in his allegiance to the King who 
honored him. 

Another distinguished John Went- 
worth, mayor of Chicago and con- 
gressman from Illinois, in his his- 
tory of the Wentworth family, 
recognizes appropriately the only 
baronet in the long and luminous 
genealogical line. 

But the present autumn sees the 
appearance of the best biography of 
Sir John thus far published and one 
of the best with which any of the 
Loyalists of that period has been 
blessed. It is contained in a hand- 
some volume, made by the Har- 
vard University Press at Cambridge, 
beautiful in typography and includ- 
ing a few choice illustrations. Mr. 
Bruce Rogers, to whom credit is 
given for the format of the volume, 
shows himself a master of the book- 
maker’s art. 

It is pleasant to be able to say 
that the manuscript thus sumptuous- 
ly presented was worthy of the 
dress. The author, Mr. Lawrence 
Shaw Mayo, has labored diligently, 
it is evident, to collect all available 
material from original and contem- 
porary sources, and has had valuable 
assistance on both sides of the ocean. 
The archives of our state and the 
collections of our Historical Society 
have yielded much to his research. 

But he has done more than to 
collate facts, establish dates and set 
down a chronology of events. With 
a literary style that is clear, cogent 
and readable he makes real to us the 
England Old and New, of the last 
half of the 18th century and shows 
us as in a mirror the lively young 
Governor, in many respects the T. 
R. of his day; the beautiful widow 
of 24 who became the Governor’s 
lady ten days after the funeral of 
her consort; thrifty Uncle Benning; 
rebel Uncle Hunking; the “opulent” 
Paul Wentworth; Holland, the 
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mapmaker; the Earl of Dartmouth; 
Peter Livius, and many more. 

Mr. Mayo is to be congratulated 
upon the success of this, which we 
understand to be his first important 
published work; and it is to be hoped 
that he will follow it with other 
studies of New Hampshire history, 
a field but little tilled and rich in 
possibilities for interesting and val- 
uable research and narrative. How 
few, when we stop to think of it, 
are the worthy biographies of New 
Hampshire’s great men of the eigh- 
teenth century. - 

Sketching briefly the Wentworth 
ancestry in America from William 
of the Exeter Combination (1639), 
Mr. Mayo shows us the subject of 
his and our study born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, the son of Mark 
Hunking Wentworth, one of the 
richest merchants in the new coun- 
try. 

We see him entering Harvard at 
14, classmate of John Adams, sec- 
ond president of the United States. 
At 26 he went to England as his 
father’s representative. There his 
charming personality made him the 
close friend of his distant relative, 
the powerful Marquis of Rocking- 
ham and gave him such social and 
political success that when he turn- 
ed homeward in 1766 he bore the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Com- 
mon Law from Oxford University 
and commissions as governor of the 
province of New Hampshire and 
surveyor general of His Majesty’s 
woods in America. 

New Hampshire’s first forester. 

In pursuance of this latter duty, 
he sailed first to Charleston, S. C., 
and then journeyed overland, view- 
ing the primeval forest of the South 
and enjoying the hospitality of the 
Byrds, the Bayards, the Randolphs 
and their like. A splendid welcome 
home awaited the new Governor at 
Portsmouth where he at once began 
the execution of plans for the bene- 
fit of New Hampshire. First, he 
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accomplished a long-needed division 
of the colony into counties. Next, 
he proposed the construction of four 
great highways to connect tidewater 
with Charlestown on the Connecti- 
cut, Hanover, the seat of Dartmouth 
College, Haverhill in the “Lower 
Cohoss” and Lancaster in the “Up- 
per Cohoss,” with a further vision of 
a Canadian connection at Quebec, 
which, if realized, might have made 
Portsmouth, instead of Boston, the 
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known as Lake Wentworth, and to 
pounds in the erection of “one of the 
finest houses in New England” and 
the suitable development of the sur- 
rounding estate. 

The first and one of the best of all 
New Hampshire’s “summer homes.” 

Wentworth Hall, in the historic 
“row” at Dartmouth College, and 
Wentworth Street, at the north end 
of the campus, preserve at Hanover 
the memory of the man who, next 





LAKE WENTWoRTH, Wo-Fesoro, N. H. 


(Kindness of the Photo Era Magazine) 


commercial capital of New England. 
Several hundred miles of these high- 
ways he actually constructed, not 
of macadam, but so that they were 


passable. 
One of the first of these roads 
connected Portsmouth with the 


township of Wolfeborough, of which 
Sir John had been in youth one of 
the grantees and where his love of 
country life led him to secure some 
4,000 acres on Smith’s Pond, now 


to Eleazar Wheelock, is responsible 
for the founding of what was for 
more than a century New Hamp- 
shire’s only college. The further 
credit for the location of that col- 
lege in this rather than another state 
is without question almost entirely 
his. 

From the day in September, 1766, 
when young Governor Wentworth 
met Samson Occum in England and 
gave him 21 pounds for Wheelock’s 
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Indian school, until that later day 
in August, 1771, when the Governor 
and a merry party journeyed 
through the woods to attend the 
first Commencement at Dartmouth 
College, Wentworth never faltered 
in his helpful interest in the project. 
The silver punch powl which he and 
his companions gave to President 
Wheelock to commemorate their 
visit, and which is still preserved at 
Hanover, might not be considered 
a highly appropriate gift for such an 
occasion today, but it was character- 
istic of the donor and in its way one 
of many proofs of his position as 
New Hampshire’s first patron of the 
higher education. 

Governor Wentworth had com- 
pleted his work in New Hampshire 
before his 40th birthday. The Sir 
John of later years belonged to 
Canada and not to New England. 
So that our picture of him is wholly 
one of youth and vigor; activity and 
animation ; disgust at the dullness of 
life in Portsmouth; desire to be 
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“doing something;’ ambition for 
himself and his province. In _ his 
liking for a good horse and a pretty 
woman, a glass of wine and a game 
of cards, he was more cavalier than 
Puritan in spite of his ancestry and 
place of birth; but in his broad vis- 
ion for the future, his reading of 
character, his management of men, 
his love of the pioneer life in the 
open, he showed himself to be truly 
of that New England stock which 
later led the builders of the nation 
and the winners of the west. 

Speculation upon what might have 
been is idle, but a study, with Mr. 
Mayo, of Sir John Wentworth’s 
career, leads to the belief that if the 
War of Independence had not given 
us a more glorious destiny, he would 
have laid deep foundation in New 
Hampshire for a material and cul- 
tural development which would have 
been more rapid than was possible 
in the poverty-stricken days of the 
new nation. 





THE RECKONING 
By Helen Mowe Philbrook. 


Clear from its wharf of gold the ship of day 
Is launched in majesty with rose-lit sail, 
And lies at anchor while the hours trail 
Restless along its prow, and glide away. 
It takes its load mid dancing breezes gay, 
In sun or cloud or ruthless battling gale; 
And when the first sweet star is glimmering pale, 
Slips down Time’s river in the twilight gray. 
O Soul, freight thou each treasure-ship with care, 
Love that forgives and bears, and selflessness, 
Chaste thought and kindly deed, and honor fair; 
Choose thou the gold and burn away the dross: 
Remember that thy fleet shall wait for thee, 
‘Somewhere in God’s well-planned eternity ! 











MAN’S LOVE FOR PINE-TREES 


By Rev. Roland D. Sawyer. 


While our sister state, Maine, en- 
joys the proud distinction of being 
called “The Pine-Tree State,” yet 
her pines are no more friendly than 
can be found in New Hampshire, nor 
is the pine any more characteristic of 
her soil. In fact her honor is one that 
we thoughtlessly let fall from our 
hands here, for in very early days we 
were called “The Pine-Tree colony,” 
our flag had a pine for its slogan, and 
when Paul Jones sailed out from 
Portsmouth to whip the British navy 
he carried at his mast-head “The Pine- 
Tree Flag.” In the middle of the 
eighteenth century the British king 
ordered all pines in New Hampshire 
over 160 feet in height, blazed and 
preserved for masts in “His Majesty’s 
navy.” 

In 1907 I went out and cleared up 
a little grove of second-growth pines 
in Kensington, and there pitched my 
tent. Each year since I have camp- 
ed there in July and August, and I 
have cume to see the friendliness of 
the tree, and to see how splendid a 
gift God gave to us when he gave us 
New Hampshire, covered with the 
gigantic pines which the settlers 
found, and which have passed on to 
us the more intimate and compan- 
ionable smaller pines. The white pine 
of New England is the most beauti- 
ful, friendly and useful tree that 
grows upon the earth, not even ex- 
cepting the palm-tree of ancient 
history. If growing in an open place 
the pine grows to become a beautiful 
and graceful thick green spire. If 
growing in thick lots it becomes a 
tall, dignified parasol. If left out 
on a bleak hill by itself it becomes 
the rugged bull-pine, but wherever it 
grows, it is always beautiful, it is al- 
ways a shelter for life. Its branches 
run out straight from its trunk in 
horizontal position, giving a thick and 
extended shade and shelter beneath. 


‘pine woodlands in both 


Its dropped needles make the most 
exquisite carpet that Nature provides. 
And under such protecting arms not 
alone man, but birds, squirrels, rab- 
bits, smaller animals, delight to nestle 
and make their home. The squirrel 
feeding on the cones above, the hare 
and chipmunk digging among its 
roots, the birds chirping among the 
branches—and I camped beneath— 
we all testify to the delights of the 
pine-tree. Nature seems to have de- 
signed this tree above all others to 
be the shelter and protector of animal 
life. 

To one who comes to know the 
pines intimately, it must come that 
they learn to love them above all 
other trees. Man’s heart responds to 
the loving protection and companion- 
able murmur of these beautiful trees. 

The treatment of the pine in the 
writings of mankind is evidence that 
what I say is true. No tree has 
created so deep and lasting an emo- 
tion as the pine. Literature is the 
expression of man’s innermost per- 
sonality, and in the literature of the 
world is abundant evidence of the 
feeling of man for the  pine-tree. 
Turning to the poets who reflect our 
deeper feelings, we find time and 
again the pine-tree celebrated. 


Tue Pine-TREE IN EARLIER 
WRITERS. 


“Sweet are the whispers of yon pine 
That makes low music o’er the spring.” 


So sang Theocritus, the first of the 
writers to appreciate the out-door 
things. 

“Neath a waving sea of gentle pines” 

Is a line in Horace which expresses 
what so many have noted, that the 
sight and 
sound are verily like the majestic 
ocean. One can appreciate this if 
he climb a little to where he can 
look down upon a waving sea of pine 
tops. In 1909 when I built my little 
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Thoreau Cabin, I used to sit on the 
roof and look down on the little pines 
and my feelings were ecstatic. 


“Sit by this high-leafed vocal tree. 
breeze 

Stirs in the branches, while the streamlet 
flies 

Chattering along; and to Pan’s melodies 

Shall slumber fall on thine enchanted 
eyes.” 


The 


So felt Plato, whose prosaic soul 
was touched by the tree. 


“Roland, mortally wounded, laid himself 
down under the pine, 


With his face toward Spain and the 
enemy. 

And there he called many things to 
remembrance, 


The lands his valour had conquered, 
Pleasant France and the men of his 
kin.” 


So runs the great song of the mid- 
dle ages, and Petrarch who heads 
the revival of letters, often speaks 
of the beauties of the pine. 

Spenser speaks of the “rough- 
rinded pine,” and Milton impressive- 
ly refers to it in “Paradise Lost.” 
Ruskin, who deprecates Shakespeare’s 
lack of love for Nature, admits that 
the pine-tree seems to have really 
stirred his soul. Shakespeare makes 
the pine the home of Ariel, and in 
other of his plays gives evidence of 
the impression made upon him by 
the pine. In some of his plays we 
clearly see that Shakespeare appre- 
ciated the nobility and dignity of the 
pine, and at least in Cymbeline he 
feels something of its tenderness. 

Pope and Cowper speak of the 
pine, and the latter says “the music 
of the spreading pine might heal a 
soul less hurt than mine.” 

Thomas Warton tells the one-time 
thrilling experience of the rural lad, 
when he tells how— 


“He climbs the tall pine’s gloomy crest, 
To rob the raven’s ancient nest.” 


Coleridge speaks with Horace of 
the similarity between the surge of the 
pine and that of the sea. Byron, 
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Shelley, and Tennyson enjoyed the 
pine, and “Shelley’s Pine Tree and 
the Ocean” is a classic poem. 


“We wandered to the Pine forest 
That skirts the ocean’s foam; 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. 
The whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 
And on the bosom of the deep, 
The smile of heaven lay.” 


EUROPEAN WRITERS. 


The spell of the pine is not con- 
fined to the English. Rousseau said 
his soul must have the rocks and 
pines, and the death-sick but sweet- 


voiced Heine celebrates it. And 
Schuman in his “Evening Song” 
catches the appropriate lullaby of the 
pine. He says:— 


“Now reigns silence over hill and plain, 

The weary world is fast in slumber lain, 

While thru the pines soft murmurs the 
evening breeze.” 


But the great European tribute to 
a pine comes from the pen of Ivan 
Vazoff, the Bulgarian poet, who at 
the age of 20, wrote his fine tribute 
to the pine tree. Vazoff tells of the 
giant pine, centuries old, at last dying 
by the blast of the lightning, which 
is generally the fate of the pine 
which survives its fellows and stands 
out alone. 


Our AMERICAN WRITERS. 


As the white-pine is the glory of 
the species we may well expect that 
American writers will pay the best 
tributes, and we are not disappoint- 
ed. Longfellow liked the “Pine 
Groves with soft and_ soul-like 
sounds.” He speaks of the “sea- 
suggesting pines,” and reaches the 
apex of his treatment in the poem 
“My Cathedral.” 

Lowell treats of the pine but 
thinks it melancholy. Whittier of 
course loved the pine, but felt some- 
thing like Lowell. That many-sided 
intellectual giant Theodore Parker, in 
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his love-sonnet, pays a fine tribute 
to the pine, where he says, “My love 
is pure, like a pine-tree in a waste of 
snow.”  MHigginson’s “Snowing of 
the Pines” is a sweet poem.  Bur- 
roughs has a fine little essay on “The 
Spray of Pine,” and Watson Gilder 
tells us what a fine place for a camp 
is the pine-grove. But the greatest 
lovers of the pine, are the great Con- 


cord pair, Emerson and _ Thoreau. 
Thoreau tells us the pine points 
straight to heaven. And he had a 


lasting quarrel with the timid Lowell, 
who cut out his statement that the 
pine-tree is immortal and will go to 
as high a heaven as man, there to 
tower above him. 

Emerson tells us the pine trees 
talked to him and were the inspira- 
tion of his philosophy. His stately 
Concord home was beneath a group 
of pines which murmured their music 
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into the room where he spent his 
mornings with his books. And _ it 
was the half grown pines at Canter- 
bury where he loved to lay and 
brood and from whence he hurls his 
defy at the world to disturb him, 
when he says— 


“O, when I am stretched beneath the 
pines, 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and pride of man.” 


With this age-old joy in the pine 
before me: with this history-old cele- 
bration of its delights by the writers 
of the world: it is no wonder I feel 
that heaven can have no greater joys 
than come to me as I camp in the 
pines in southern New Hampshire. 
I have a good right to feel— 


I am the happiest feller that God ever 
made, 

Here at the door of my shack in the 
pine-tree’s shade. 





CANOEING ON GRANITE LAKE 
By Fanny iunnells Poole. 


Sailing in the twilight dream-enchanted, 
While the flame is dying in the blue, 

Conscious of my paddle music-haunted, 
And the tender eyes of you. 

Perfect is our spirit’s twin communion ; 
Let no strange word desecrate the hour; 

Never comes in stress of day such union: 
Body’s ease and spirit’s power. 


Now the holy calm of heaven is suited 
To the trance-like dream of lake and shore. 
Rapture of the hermit thrush is fluted. 
Would we might for evermore— 
At the paddle I, and you, dream-lover— 
Glide and glide, with never grief for you. 
I re-name this lake, where angels hover, 


Lake of Angels...... 


ae adieu ! 











EDITORIALS 


One of the most interesting and 
important gatherings of the year in 
New Hampshire was the annual ses- 
sion of the National Tax Confer- 
ence held for the first time in New 
England, at Bretton Woods in 
September. The several hundred 
delegates and guests in attendance in- 
cluded representatives from most of 
the states in the Union and from sev- 
eral Canadian provinces and_ the 
papers presented on the carefully 
prepared program gave the views of 
experts and authorities of internation- 
al fame upon some of the most press- 
ing problems of the day. 

It was due to the initiative of Gov- 
ernor Albert O. Brown, for many 


years chairman of the New Hamp-. 


shire tax commission, that the con- 
ference came to the Granite State 
for its meeting and he was constant 
in his aid to the present members of 
the commission, ex-Governor Charles 
M. Floyd, John T. Amey and Flet- 
cher Hale, in the work of arranging 
for the meeting. The Governor 
contributed in person to the program 
an address of welcome and a discus- 
sion of attempted tax reform through 
constitutional amendment in New 
Hampshire which was. one of the 
notable papers of the program. In it 
he made evident that his faith is un- 
shaken in the proposition that this 
state must have and should have a 
state income tax. 

The visitors from without the 
state were given a ride to the sum- 
mit of Mount Washington on the 
cog-wheel railroad and had other op- 
portunities for viewing the scenic 
beauties and enjoying the manifold 
pleasures of the play ground of the 
East and they were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation of New MHamp- 
shire’s natural and acquired attrac- 
tions and of the hearty hospitality ex- 
tended to them. The holding of such 
gatherings in the Granite State is one 


of the best advertisements which can 
be given the commonwealth and it is 
to be hoped that future years will see 
more of them brought to New 
Hampshire. 

The Roosevelt Memorial Associa- 
tion, Inc., of 1 Madison Ave., New 
York City, asks the Granite Month- 
ly, in company with the other his- 
torical magazines of the country, to 
aid in gathering material on the life 
of Colonel Roosevelt. The Associa- 
tion suggests that any one who knew 
Colonel Roosevelt personally should 
write out the story of that acquaint- 
ance for the Association, omitting no 
detail of dates, places, anecdotes, etc., 
and that any unusual books, pamph- 
lets, cartoons, magazine articles, clip- 
pings or photographs, dealing with 
Roosevelt’s life or interests, will be 
welcome. 

Mrs. Bruce Carr Sterrett, whose 
poem, “Phases,” was printed in the 
August number of the Granite 
Monthly, with the address, Pelican, 
Louisiana, writes us that while that 
is her present, temporary home, she 
is a native and during most of her 
life a resident of North Carolina, 
which state, she thinks should be rep- 
resented by her verse in the Brookes 
More contest. 


The phrase, “machine-made 
poetry,” is used frequently, but as 
a matter of fact that wonderful mod- 
ern invention, the linotype machine, 
is no friend of the poet, and in spite 
of the greatest care it often succeeds 
in destroying the rhyme, rhythm, 
meter or form of some carefully con- 
structed verse. Some contestants in 
the Brookes More tournament of 
poets have been thus handicapped, 
but where the error has been one ob- 
vious to the judges, we have not at- 
tempted correction. In Miss Louise 
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Patterson-Guyol’s poem, “Godess- 
Moon,” in the September issue, how- 
ever, an entire line was omitted, and 
in justice to her and because _ the 
beauty and charm of the verse are 
worthy of repetition, it is reprinted 
in this number, correctly, we hope. 
The November issue of the Gran- 
ite Monthly will be devoted, in large 
part, to an account of the Old Home 
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Week celebration in the town of 
Pittsfield, which held the most elabor- 
ate observance of the present year. 
The account will be prepared by the 
officers of the Old Home Week asso- 
ciation and will be well illustrated. 
Those who may wish extra copies of 
the number are requested to order 
them in advance so that the size of 
the edition may be determined sea- 
sonably. 





GODDESS-MOON. 


By Louise Patterson-Guyol. 


The gold-haired Evening waits upon the Moon! 
She fills the air with peace and calm delight, 

Fit for the coming of the holy Night; 

She dims the dazzling sky of afternoon, 

And calls the thrush to sing his hymnal tune. 
Discord with harmony she puts to flight, 

And sorrow slumbers in its own despite. 

The fair-haired Evening waits upon the moon! 


The black-browed Night is priestess to the Moon! 
The silent world is altar for her rite, 

The million stars as tapers doth she light, 

For choir the little winds that tend her croon. 
The perfume of the gardens sweet with June 

Rises like incense from the censers white 

Swung by the flowers that glimmer softly bright. 
The dark-browed Night is priestess to the Moon! 


The grey-robed Dawn is vestal of the Moon! 
She veils the flickering stars from human sight, 
Hiding their radiance in the far dim height 
Whence blue-eyed Day steals upon silver shoon, 
Leading the Sun god through the gates rose-hewn 
Of massive cloud—the god before whose might 


The startled goddess hurries as in fright 





The pale-robed Dawn is vestal of the Moon! 











BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 


David Rowland Francis, mayor 
of St. Louis, Governor of Missouri, 
president of the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition, Secretary of the Interior 
and ambassador to Russia, has been 
for many years one of the most 
prominent and popular members of 
the brilliant summer colony in our 
seacoast town of Rye, and not only 
his friends and neighbors there, but 
all the people of New Hampshire 
have watched with interest and ap- 
preciation his distinguished career 
and will read with deepest interest 
the handsome volume _ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.50) 
in which he describes “Russia from 
the American Embassy, April, 1916- 
November, 1918.” 

During this period he was credit- 
ed to the Monarchy of Russia 13 
months; represented the United 
States with the Provisional Govern- 
ment of Russia for eight ‘months; 
and remained in Russia from the in- 
ception of the Bolshevic usurpation 
until within five days of the Armis- 
tice, when he went to a London hos- 
pital for an operation; upon his re- 
covery attending by direction of the 
Secretary of State the Peace Con- 
ference in Paris. 

A remarkable opportunity thus 
was afforded to a keen observer 


and thoughtful student of world 
problems to see and to ponder 
at close range the events which 


made Russia the most perplexing 
puzzle and threatening problem 
in all this Twentieth Century up- 
heaval. Perhaps no one man can 
understand the Russia of today. 
Certainly no one man can explain 
clearly to others the situation and 
conditions obtaining there today 
and for the past five years. But 
very great assistance is afforded by 
Mr. Francis in this volume to the 
reader who really desires to get as 
much truth and as little of the op- 


posite as possible concerning the 
land which the Czar lost. 

In making his book Mr. Francis 
has adopted the method of quoting 
literally and liberally from his of- 
fical dispatches and from letters 
written from Russia to his family 
and friends in this country. This 
shows how people, places and events 
registered themselves on his mental 
film at the time of exposure. These 
extracts he connects with a running 
story of explanation and comment, 
showing their relation to and bear- 
ing upon the subsequent course of 
events and present conditions. The 
result is not remarkable from a lit- 
erary standpoint, but it is readable 
and rememberable. 

Answering at once the question 
which always is asked first in re- 
gard to Russia the author says in 
his introduction: “Bolshevism be- 
gan to show itself within eighteen 
months before my departure from 
Russia. I saw its spasmodic mani- 
festations through the summer of 
1917, its usurpation of power in 
the autumn of that year. I was in 
the midst of Lenin’s experiment in 
government for more than a year. 
I have seen this monstrosity run 
its course, to become the world 
wide danger which my observation 
at close hand had convinced me 
it would become.” 

On the final page of his “retro- 
spect” he declares “Russia was the 
chief victim of the world war. We 
owe her a duty which gratitude 
should prompt us to discharge. But 
beyond that, if we could but realize 
it, we owe it to ourselves, if we 
would preserve our institutions, to 
eradicate this foul monster—Bolshe- 
vism—branch, trunk and root. We 
owe it to society. We owe it 
to humanity. If we would save so- 
ciety from barbarism and human- 
ity from slaughter. America saved 
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civilization and thus became the 
moral leader of the world. Let us 
retain this leadership by saving 
Russia, because we are the only 
government on the face of the 
earth that can do it.” 


The deservedly popular Booth 
Tarkington novelist and dramatist, 
who made his first essays in litera- 
ture as a student at Phillips Acad- 
emy, Exeter, New Hampshire, rings 
the bullseye bell on the target of 
success so frequently that ‘we are 
hard put to it in keeping up to date 
with the sounding of his praises. 
The copy of “Alice Adams” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.75) 
which we have in hand is marked 
“third edition,” and very likely this 
numeral will be out of date before 
these words appear in print. This 
is somewhat the more remarkable 
because “Alice Adams” does not in 
any way bid for popularity. It is 
not written by the Tarkington of 
“Penrod,” “Seventeeen” and “The 
Wren”, but by the Tarkington of 
that splendid story, “The Turmoil,” 
and the Pulitzer prize winner, “The 
Magnificent Ambersons.” It is 
“realism”—much abused word—of 
the clean American brand. You 
and I know every character in it. 
Alice Adams just went by _ the 
window. Her father’s story was 
told again today before our referee 
in bankruptcy. We have pitied other 
mothers as senseless in their  sac- 
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rifices as her’s. To tell an every 
day story of “just folks” with such 
art as to please the captions critic 
and arrest the attention of the casual 
reader is the substance of this latest 
Tarkington triumph. 


Peter B. Kyne’s latest novel, 
“The Pride of Palomar,” (Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation, New 
York, $2) is frankly propaganda and 
the fact. of its frankness neutralizes 
to some extent the dislike which 
most of us feel for fiction thus 
dosed. Up in this corner of the 
country we cannot understand or 
appreciate the bitter anti-Japanese 
sentiment which seems to permeate 
the Pacific coast and which has been 
able to enlist the services of such 
notable press agents as Mr. Kyne 
and Wallace Irwin. So we are in- 
clined to discount the devilishness 
of Mr. Okada et als as set forth 
in regard to Palomar and Don 
Miguel Jose Maria Federico Noriago 
Farrelle. 

But it adds to the lively move- 
ment of a very good story and 
furnishes an_ excellently black 
background against which to display 
the superlative virtues and accomp- 
lishments of Don Mike and his 
more than superlative race horse, 
Panchito. Mr. Kyne always is a 
good story teller, whether he sails 
the sea or rides a ranche, and “The 
Pride of Palomar” does no injury 
to his record in this respect. 











THE OLD CANALS OF ENGLAND 
By Helen M. Campbell 


The old canals 

Of England 

Wind gently, 

Grown rough and soft and green 
Along the edges 

Where paths are gone, but seen 
Sketched in 

With hedges. 


These old canals 

Bear lilies; 

And the wild-fowl, 

Lone craft to sail or float 
The sluggish surface, 

Feed idly. 

Perhaps a worn-out boat, 
All torn and battered, 

Half sunk in mud and sand, 
And so bespattered 

Its outlines merge and blend 
Into the landscape, 

Affords a place to rest, 

Or hidie-hole to nest: 

And so, 

Sleeps kindly. 


A turquoise bird 

Gives colour, 

And a thorn tree 

Casts petals pink and white 
Which softly mingle 

With shadows. 

Tall trees against the light 
Filter protection 

With bars of black and gold 
Of their reflection, 

And screen against the cold 
The coral lillies ; 

While blue-bells in the grass 
Nod to the winds which pass 
By them 

From meadows. 

No other work is done 

Than that of Nature, 

And rest is surely come 

To every feature 

Of England’s 

Old Canals. 








OCTOBER 
By Katharine Sawin Oakes. 


Jubilant October, the year’s mardi-gras! 
Merry days a-tingle with color, life, and sun! 
Revellers from fairyland have lightly run, 
Ribboning the nearer woods and hills afar 
With fluttering, bright streamers out of rainbows spun; 
Winds off the high peaks, from amethystine jar, 
Dip the swirling brilliant drops that, one by one, 
Patter down a-rioting—Flame’s avatar! 


Frolicsome October,—with carnival gay,— 
On it breaks November’s sullen, sodden dawn; 
Chillingly she smooths till all earth’s tints are drawn; 
Trees lift up bare limbs and fallen leaves turn gray; 
Fled are youth and blithesomeness; the year puts on 
Sackcloth and ashes; sad Winter has her way. 


OCTOBER 
By Frances Wright Turner. 


Over the valley in garments of flame, 
October comes laughing and dancing; 
And down in the brook, where she pauses to look 
Soft colors, like dreams go a glancing. 


She has touched all the trees with her sweet finger-tips 
Till they riot in scarlet and yellow; 

And the golden-rod tall, by the old meadow wall, 
She touches with tints rich and mellow. 


She kisses the sumac with scarlet-red lips; 
And hiding deep down in the grasses, 

The blue asters lie, and reflect back the sky 
As she wakens them all, when she passes. 


She covers the hills with a deep, hazy blue 
That at night, when the shadows come falling, 
Is a soft, tender mist, of pale amethyst, 

That hushes the nightingale’s calling. 


She fills all the world; this great spirit of flame, 
With a music like wonderful singing, 

For her mystical fingers, wherever she lingers, 
Touch her keys that set nature a’ringing. 











THE ROAD 
By Z.G. D. 


The Road winds down the Bethlehem Hills 
Through wooded twilight of grey beeches 
Where, like slim candles, here and there 
Shine stems of white and yellow birches. 
It skirts around rough-pastured knolls, 
Both near and far-off summits sighting, 

To visit upland farmsteads where 

Good cheer and grim content are biding. 


Now on the verge of steeper grade, 

’Twould fain go leaping down the mountain, 
Past ancient forest, robbed and shorn, 

By ruthless, unskilled hand dismantled, 

Still tuneful with each Spring’s return 

Of whitethroats and sweet thrush-bells ringing, 
The cuckoo’s call, the whippoorwill’s 

Sad cadence and the veery’s pleading. 


Through twilight stretch of beech and birch, 
By scant fields vexed with mossy boulders, 
Past tattered hem; of ravished woods, 
Watched ever by yon peering summits, 

The Road winds down the Bethlehem Hills 
In steeper grade and swifter windings 

Until with sudden fling it lies 

Uncoiled and flat along the valley. 


A narrow valley broadening out 

Like opened palm outspread and gracious; 

A fairy intervale to hold 

The village green, with church-spires pointing, 
Elm-shadowed homes and busy mills 

That range along the river’s wending. 


Through sunny glade or shade of bough 
The Road is ever by the river; 

Like weathered gossips sauntering, 

One listens while the other chatters. 
Where ends the valley’s even trail, 

One, garrulous, keeps age-worn channel; 
The Road climbs beckoning heights alone, 
For loftier trend must needs be parting. 








HE DREAMED OF BEAUTY. 
By Leighton Rollins. 


This was his hope Elysian, 
This was the dream he saw, 
Shining hope was a vision, 

A vision of gleaming awe, 


That Beauty the living glory, 

Is born in the heart of all joy, 
Living the sacred old story 

As Galahad, the knight from the boy. 


Then might you believe in the comer, 
Who sings between dawn and night’s doom, 
When Winter and Spring are Summer, 
When song springs forth into bloom. 


There by the flowers near the Wayside, 
Who sing to the pilgrims on Earth, 
Of the joy and beauty of old Maytide, 
When all the folk did dance on Earth. 


Beauty dwelt in music enthralling, 
Piped from the reeds of the streams, 
Found ever in echoes calling, 
Calling to bygone dreams of dreams. 


He saw beauty blest for tomorrow, 
And beauty kissed for to-day, 

He cared not secrets to borrow, 
For beauty lives alway. 


Now was it he knew that he would not perish, 
For he held the life of all lives, 

For ever and ever to cherish, 

With truth which ever survives. 


This was his hope Elysian, 
This was the dream he saw, 
Beauty, an incarnate vision, 
A vision of holy awe. 











SILENCES 
By Joseph Henry Ayers. 


The sea hath silences! 
Beneath the ocean waves which sigh and roar, 
Unfathomable depths in stillness rest— 
Tho billows toss and surge forever more, 
And storms may beat upon the ocean’s crest! 
The sea hath silences! 


The hills have silences! 
Secluded glens, where wild flowers love to grow! 
The eagle as it soars on noiseless wing— 
Majestic peaks crowned with eternal snow— 
And forests wild, where sparkling waters sing! 
The hills have silences! 


The fields have silences! 
Valleys fair, where ripening harvests stand— 
Or fragrant with the breath of new-mown hay! 
The shaded path which winds across the land— 
The twilight hush—as daylight fades away— 
The fields have silences! 


The night hath silences! 
Vast solitudes, in distant realms of space— 
Where wondrous worlds, beyond our ken and 
sight, 
Move ever on, each in its path and place— 
Omnipotence doth hold the stars of light! 
The night hath silences! 


The heart hath silences! 
Its secret room within of mystery, 
Where longings, hopes and griefs and joys abide 
The soul’s still place of calm and sanctity— 
Held sacred from the curious world outside! 
The heart hath silences! 








HOUSE OF DREAMS 
By Mary Iva Whittier. 


In the land of our dreams there’s a little house— 
A dream that perhaps will come true. 

Half hidden somewhere among the flowers— 
A sweet little nest for two. 


And oh, it is full, so full of love; 

And in at the open door 

The bird songs float with a happy sound 
And the sunbeams dance on the floor. 


Just a little low house, nothing grand perhaps, 
But the best in the world it seems; 

Our nest half hidden among the flowers— 
Our dear little house of dreams. 


HOPES UNFULFILLED 
By Martha S. Baker. 


It is not hard to thank thee, Lord, 

For gifts that please, for friends who love; 
Companionships in sweet accord; 

For aspirations born above ; 


For sunlit days and star gemmed nights; 
Abundant harvests, needful showers; 

For all earth’s varied charms, delights, 
For landscape beauty, birds and flowers. 


But, Lord, when shall we reach this height, 
To thank thee for our loss and pain; 

For pleasures that have taken flight, 
Hopes unfulfilled, ambitions slain? 


For dreams that never will come true; 
Defeated aims we shall not know 

Save as in other lives we view, 

See them develop and in beauty grow. 


In hours of triumph faith is sweet, 
God’s love and mercy underlies; 

The spirit crushed finds courage meet, 
For what life brings, of joy denies. 




















NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


JUDGE EDGAR ALDRICH. 


Edgar Aldrich, distinguished jurist, 
publicist and historian, was born in Pitts- 
burg, N. H., Feb. 5, 1848, the son of 
Ephraim C. and Adeline Bedel (Haynes) 
Aldrich. He was educated in the public 
schools, at Colebrook Academy and at the 
law department of the University of 
Michigan, where he graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1868. He 
wes admitted to the New Hampshire bar 


bench of the U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the First Judicial Circuit. He 
was a member of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1902 and to the very last mani- 
fested a deep and helpful interest in the 
affairs of the state. During the present 
year he had carried to successful com- 
pletion the project of naming the first 
built of our principal state roads the 
Daniel Webster Highway. Judge Aldrich 
was a student of history, to whose litera- 
ture he had made many valuable contri- 
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in the same year and practiced in Cole- 
brook from 1868 to 1881, serving as so- 
licitor of Coos county, 1872-4 and 1876-9. 
In 1881 he removed to Littleton, which 
has since been his residence and where 
he died Sept. 15. In 1885 he was chosen 
to the House of Representatives from Lit- 
tleton and was elected its speaker. In 1891 
he was appointed judge of the United States 
district court and held that position until 
his death, serving also extensively on the 


butions in the form of articles and ad- 
dresses. Several of the former the Gran- 
ite Monthly has been privileged to print. 
Judge Aldrich received the honorary degree 
of A. M. from Dartmouth College and that 
of LL. D. from the Universities of 
Michigan and Colorado. He marred, Oct. 
7, 1872, Louise M. Remick, by whom he 
is survived, with their daughter, Florence 
M. (Mrs. Howard S. Kniffin.) 
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IRA F. HARRIS. 


Ira Francis Harris, banker, author, trav- 
eller, lecturer, was born in Nashua, Nov. 
9, 1855, and died there Sept. 18. He was 
the son of Robert and Mary (Glines) 
Harris and was educated in the schools of 
Nashua. In 1877 he entered the employ of 
the Indian Head National Bank and so 
remained until his death, having been 
cashier since 1895. In addition to exten- 
sive. travels on this continent, he went 
around the world in 1913 and described 
his journey in a book, “Breezes from 
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etc. He was a 32d degree Mason; leader 
in the First Congregational church; and 
member of the Nashua Country Club. 
June 7, 1881, he married Mary Proc- 
tor of Nashua, by whom he is survived. 


ABBOTT H. THAYER. 


Abbott Handerson Thayer, famous ar- 
tist and discoverer of the law of protective 
coloration in nature, died at his home in 
Dublin, May 29. He was born in Boston, 
August 12, 1849, the son of Dr. William 
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the Orient.” He also was the author of 
many monographs and historical addresses 
and had prepared and delivered illustrated 
talks on travel and history with much 
success. He was the president of the 
Edgewood cemetery Association, to whose 
grounds he recently gave a handsome en- 
trance; first president of the Nashua Ro- 
tary Club; treasurer of the city and state 
boards of trade; vice-president for New 
Hampshire of the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation; trustee of Nashua public library; 


Henry and Ellen (Handerson) Thayer. As 
a boy he determined to make painting his 
life work and studied for several years 
with Gerome in Paris. His earlier work 
was in portraits and landscapes, followed 
in late years by ideal figure pictures. 
During the war he worked abroad in 
the development of the principles of 
camouflage. He was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and for two years president of the So- 
ciety of American Artists, 
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WINTHROP :E. STONE. 


Dr. Winthrop Ellsworth Stone, president 
of Purdue University, who lost his life 
on Mount Eanon in the Canadian Rockies 
last July, while endeavoring to rescue his 
wife from a perilons position, was born 
in Chesterfield, June 12, 1862, the son of 
Frederick L. and Ann Butler Stone. He 
graduated from the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College in 1882 and did post-gradu- 
ate work at Boston University and Got- 
tingen. He was a chemist at the Massa- 
chusetts and Tennessee state experimental 
stations until 1889, when he joined the fac- 
ultty of Purdue University and had been 
its president since 1900. He was a mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Board of Edu- 
cation and of many learned societies. He 
published books on researches upon the 
carbohydrates. He was an active member 
of the Alpine Club of Canada, the Ameri- 
can Alpine Club and the Mazamas. 


JOHN P. TUCKER. 


John Prentice Tucker, well-known Boston 
newspaper man, was born in Concord, July 
17, 1864, the son of Josiah P. and Hannah 
R. Tucker, and died in Boston, Sept. 9. 
He was a graduate of Dartmouth college, 
class of 1886, and of the Harvard Law 
School, but during most of his life was 
engaged in journalism as editor of the 
“Senn and Heard” column of the Boston 
Record and later “The Whirling Hub” 
of the Boston Traveler. He is survived 
by two sisters aud a daughter. 


JEREMIAH SMITH. 


Judge Jeremiah Smith, born at Exeter, 
July 14, 1837, the son of Jeremiah and 
Elizabeth (Hale) Smith, died at St. 
Andrews, N. B., Sept. 3. His father 
served under John Stark in the Revo- 
lution and Judge Smith was probably the 
last surviving “real” Son of the American 
Revolution of New Hampshire ances- 
trv. He graduated from Harvard in 
1856 and received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from Dartmouth in 1883. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1861, practiced in 
Dover and was a judge of the New 
Hampshire Supreme Court from 1867 to 
1874. From 1890 until his resignation in 
1910 he was Story professor of law at 
Harvard. He was for some time a mem- 
ber of the board of visitors to the 
Chandler Scientific School at Dart- 
mouth and was trustee of Phillips Exeter 
Academy for 10 years. He is survived by 
one son, Jeremiah, a prominent member of 
the Boston bar- 
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EDWIN H. TAYLOR. 

Edwin Hubbard Taylor, born in Hins- 
dale, October 25, 1833, died at Peter- 
borough, April 11. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in 1856 and taught 
for many years in the South and West. 
In 1881 he was principal of the Peter- 
borough High school and the next year 
entered into a general store partnership 
with Andrew J. Walbridge, which con- 
tinued for 35 years. He was for 21 years 
a member of the town school board. 
At college he joined the Psi Upsilon 
fraternity. 


HERMAN L. HORNE, 


Herman L. Horne, born in Wolfeboro, 
February 6, 1852, the son of John L. 
and Hannah (Wallace) Horne, died at 
Norway, Me., July 9. He graduated from 
Dartmouth College in the class of 1874 
and was a prominent citizen of Norway 
through life, establishing the electric light- 
ing plant there, carrying on a successful 
furniture business and being deacon in the 
Congregational church. He was a fine bass 
singer and much interested in the Maine 
chorus, whose annual festival he always 
attended 


WILLIAM G. LIVINGSTONE. 


William Gardner Livingstone was born 
in Peterborough, February 26, 1840, the son 
of Frederick and Lucy (Law) Livingstone, 
and died there June 13. He was educated 
in the town schools and at New Hamp- 
ton Institution and from 1862 until his 
death was connected with the banks of 
Peterborough, as president of the National 
bank since 1894. He was a member of 
the Masonic lodge and chapter and of the 
Unitarian church. He is survived by a 
son, Frederick G., of Peterborough, a 
daughter, Mrs. Alice Dean of Malden, 
Mass., a brother, George F. and a sister, 
Mrs. Mary Ella Templeton, both of Peter- 
borough, and three grandchildren. 


JOHN M. HOWE. 


John M. Howe was born in Newport, 
September 22, 1855, and died at Clare- 
mont, August 16. He was in business in 
Claremont from 1883 to 1918 when he re- 
tired, but was sought by his townsmen for 
public service and was selectman at the 
time of his death, having been previously 
representative in the legislature and town 
treasurer. He was a trustee of the Clare- 
mont savings bank and of the Methodist 
church. His wife, who was Miss Delia 
L. Quimby, and two sons, Earl and Arthur, 
survive him. 
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EDWARD O. FIFIELD. 


Edward Oren Fifield, born in Hopkinton, 
August 25, 1848, died at his home in Mil- 
ford, July 15. He was educated in the 
schools of Londonderry and during his 
active life was the proprietor of success- 
ful box factories in several places. He 
had served as representative in the legis- 
lature from the town of Lee and had held 
various offices in the city of Nashua. He 
was prominent in all the Masonic _ or- 
ganizations, up to and including the 32nd 
degree, and also was a member of the I. 
O. ©. F. and the Baptist church. He is 
survived by his wife, who was Miss Grace 
Hopkins of Nashua, and a sister, Mrs. 
Fannie Colson of Salem, Mass. 
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MAJOR JOHN F. HAZELTON. 


Major John Frank Hazelton was born in 
Chester, May 9, 1836, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Hazelton, and died July 20 
at the Soldiers’ Home in Bath Me., where 
he had been since 1918. He was educated 
at Pinkerton Academy, Phillips Andover 
and Union College and studied law with 
his brother, Gerry in Wisconsin, where he 
recrutited a company for Civil War service. 
After the war he was a lawyer and editor 
in New York, served ten years as collec- 
tor of internal revenue and held places in 
the consular service in Greece and Canada. 
One son, Henry Isham Hazelton of Chicago 
survives him. 
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PROMINENT PITTSFIELD CITIZENS OF THE PAST. 
Joun Berry REUBEN L. FRENCH Hiram A. TUTTLE 
(1792-1880) (1818-1896) (1837-1911) 
LowELL Brown Tuomas H. THORNDIKE 
(1807-1892) (1835-1888) 
GeorcE F. Berry Witt1AM H. Berry SHERBURN J. WINSLOW 
(1830-1897) (1833-1894) (1834-1919) 











